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MR.  SLIDELL,  OF  LOUISIANA, 

ON 

THE  TARIFF. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  27,  1844. 


Mr.  SLIDELL  rose  and  said — 

The  question  now  under  discussion  has  been  agi¬ 
tating  the  nation  since  1816,  when  the  principle  of 
protection  was,  for  the  first  time,  engrafted  upon 
our  revenue  system.  It  has,  during  this  period, 
always  been  one  of  the  prominent  grounds  of  divis¬ 
ion  between  parties,  with  occasional  exacerbations 
or  remissions  of  intensity  in  the  contest,  and  with, 
it  must  be  admitted,  frequent  interchanges  among 
the  leaders  of  the  hostile  camps,  and  some  notable 
mutations  of  opinion  among  the  masses,  even  in 
their  sectional  divisions.  Some  of  these  changes 
are  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  a  corresponding 
change  of  interests,  caused  by  the  creation  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  branches  of  industry,  and  by  increased 
investments  of  capital;  but,  in  the  main,  they  have 
been  produced  by  a  progress  in  sound  public  opin¬ 
ion,  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  principles,  and 
the  investigatiijji  of jjacts.  The  energies  of  the 

strongest  minds  o*f  tlrc  country  have  been  tasked  in 
attacking  or  defending  the  system- of  protection;  it 
has  been  -thoroughly  examined  in  all  its  various 
bearings,  dnd  I  have  not*thepresumption  to  suppose 
that,  in  relation  to.  its«general  principles,  I  can  ad¬ 
vance  any  new  ideas,  or  even  illustrate  old  ones,  by 
placing  them'  in  aTlifferent  or  more-striking  light; 
but,  as  one  t)f  the  representatives  of  a  State  deeply 
interestetl  in  the  culture  of  an'  article,  standing,  as  I 
think,  on'  grounds'  peculiar  and  distinct  from  any 
other,  I  feel  that*  I  should  be  guilty  of  %  culpable 
remissness  were  I  to  yield  tp  that  reluctant*  of 
trespassing  upon-  the  time  of  the  committee?  which' 
I  most  profoundly  and  unaffectedly  entertain.  I 
shall- at  least  have  the.  merit — which  I  .cannot -but 
regret  ■should  be*  so  rare  a  one  on  this  flsor— 
of  confining  myself  to  the  question  before  us. 
What  I  shall  say  wifi  be,  if  I  kriow  my§elf,  un- 
tinged,  intentionally  at  least,  with  any  infusfon  of 
partisanship,  w.ithout  reference  to  the  presidential^ 
or  any  other  election,  or  to  mere  party  politics.  I 
shall  not  soar  into  the  higher  regions  of  jjblitical 
economy,  or  constitutional  law;  but  shall  restrict  my^ 
self  to  the  humbler  task^rf  presenting  certain  faftts— 
some  bearing  on  the  general  question  of  proteStion^ 
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others  relating  to  matters  of  detail;  but  all,  in  my 
opinion,  necessary  to  sustain  the  position  which  I 
shall  take  on  the  sugar  duty. 

Important  as  the  question  of  protection  is,  I  can¬ 
not  but  think  that  the  effects  of  the  system,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  are  very  greatly  exaggerated. 
An  influence  is  attributed  to  the  operations  of  the 
tariff  on  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  which 
has  no  existence,  except  in  the  heated  imaginations 
of  the  zealots  among  its  advocates  or  opponents. 
The  distress  of  the  country,  before  the  passage  of 
the  present  tariff  law,  was  attributed  by  the  whig 
party  to  two  great  causes, — the  want  of  what  they 
call  a  well-regulated  currency — -or,  in  other  words, 
the  paper  of  a  national  bank — and  the  destruction  of 
the  protective  system,' by  the  operation  of  the  com¬ 
promise  act.  The  first  of  these  causes  was' general¬ 
ly  considered  by  them  as  much  the  more  potent  of 
the  two;  but  as  that  once  indispensable  agent,  if  not 
abandoned  by  gentlemen  on  tlie  .other  side,  is  at 
least  kept  out  of  view;  for  the  present,  the  merits  of 
the  tariff  are  not  now  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  ef¬ 
fulgence  of  the  great  regulator.  1  had  once  supposed 
that  a  bank  was  the  sun  of  the  great  whig  system, 
dispensing  light  and  heat  and  vitality  through  all  its 
parts,  and  around  which  revolved,  ashy  a  necessary 
law  of  nature,  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country; 
that,  as  -  the  great  Catholic  dogma  is,  there  can  be 
no  salvation  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  church,  so  in 
the  whig  creed, there  could  be  no  true  faith  but  in 
a  bank. 

But  it  seems  that-  this  belief  was  only  the  super¬ 
stition  of  the  multitude,  not  the  doctrine  of  those 
initiated  into  tire  deeper  mysteries,  of  the  high  priests 
of  the  parfy:  tariff  is  now  the  shibboleth. 

The  nation  is  prosperous,  revenues  abundant,  and  not  ex¬ 
cessive;  business  active;  specie  almost  a  superfluity;  loans 
below  the  rate  of  legal  interest,  and  easily  attainable;  em- 
.  ployment  of  industry  at  hand ;  wages  liberal ;  exchanges  low ; 
the:cn?dit  of  the  government  at  the  highest  point:  an  absence 
of  all  .pecuniary  inflation;  and'  an  apparent  prudence  in¬ 
stilled-  into.  the.  operations  of  trade,  together  with  well 
grounded  hope  that  the  happy  restoration  of  confidence 
which  has  been  effected  will  long  continue. 

Couk!«the  enthusiast,  in  his  wildest  dreams,  have 
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hoped  for  higher  or  happier  results  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  national  bank?  By  whom,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  do  you  suppose  this  vivid  picture  of  national 
prosperity  to  be  drawn  ?  Who  are  the  happy 
people?  and  with  what  form  of  a  national  bank  have 
they  been  blessed?  How  has  this  almost  ideal  state 
of  happiness  been  brought  about?  You  will  smile 
with  incredulity  when  you  hear  tha^  this  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  made  a  few  days  since; 
and  that  it  is  of  our  condition  that  it  speaks.  And 
to  what  miraculous  agency  is  our  prosperity  attrib¬ 
uted?  To  the  tariff,  forsooth,  because  all  these 
gratifying  circumstances  began  to  “appear  at  the 
earliest  moment  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  as  it 
is,  and  have  not  ceased  to  gain  strength  during  an  un¬ 
interrupted  course  of  eighteen  months.”  Where 
can  you  find  so  eloquent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  con¬ 
clusive,  a  reply  to  all  the  gloomy  vaticinations  of  whig 
soothsayers  of  the  effects  of  the  vetoes,  for  which 
the  democracy  owe  so  large  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  Chief  Magistrate?  While  the  advocates  of  the 
protective  system  have  thus  claimed  for  it  the  ex¬ 
clusive  merit  of  our  restored  prosperity,  on  the 
the  other  hand,  the  disciples  of  free  trade  have 
ascribed  the  diminished  importation  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  solely  to  the  oppressive  operation  of  the  tariff; 
but  are  now  not  a  little  staggered  by  the  very  large 
amount  of  revenue  collected  during  the  quarter 
which  has  just  closed. 

There  is  no  more  deceptive  or  short-sighted  mode 
of  reasoning  than  to  consider  mere  sequence,  in 
point  of  time,  as  proving  a  consequence  or  relation 
of  cause  and  effect;  yet  the  post-hoc,  ergo  pi'opter- 
hoc,  argument  is  so  convenient,  and  sometimes  so 
9pecious,  that  it  is  not  surprising  it  should  be  so 
frequently  and  so  successfully  employed.  The 
diminished  importations  of  1840,  ’41,  ’42,  and  ’43, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  four  years,  were 
caused  by  the  return  from  an  inflated  currency  to  a 
specie  basis,  accompanied  by  that  general  pressure, 
and  frequent  individual  distress,  always  consequent 
upon  such  a  reaction.  We  were  expiating,  in  peni¬ 
tence  and  fasting,  the  follies  and  the  feastings  of  a 
period  of  general  hallucination.  We  had  all  been 
living  too  freely.  It  is  too  much'  the  habit  of  our 
people  to  expend  the  whole  income  of  the  year, 
however  uncertain,  precarious,  or  even  imaginary, 
it  may  be.  We  keep  no  fund  in  reserve.  The 
consequence  is,  that  any  of  the  changes  in  the 
standard  of  value  which  have,  unfortunately,  been 
heretofore  so  frequent  with  us,  and  which  are  the 
necessary  forced  concomitants  of  any  paper  system, 
always  operate  unfavorably  upon  the  habits  of  the 
people,  producing,  for  a  time,  an  extravagance  and 
profusion,  which  can  only  be  compensated  by  cor¬ 
responding  retrenchment  and  abstinence.  We  have 
just  passed  through  a  crisis  of  this  sort.  We  have 
economized  until  we  are  out  of  debt.  We  have  re¬ 
trenched  until  we  have  brought  our  expenditure 
within  our  income.  We  have  been  consuming  our 
old  stocks  of  luxuries,  or  dispensing  with  them. 
We  have  been  wearing  out  our  old  wardrobes. 
The  accumulations  of  warehouses  have  dis¬ 
appeared;  and  we  have  now  commenced  a  new 
career,  not  soon,  I  hope,  to  terminate  in  simi¬ 
lar  scenes  of  speculation  and  extravagance.  The 
return  to  a  sound,,  constitutional  currency,  has 
mainly  produced  that  happy  state  so  eloquently  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  minority  report — a  currency  which 
really  affords  to  the  manufacturer  more  effectual 
protection  from  foreign  competition  than  all  the  pro¬ 


hibitory  duties  which  we  may  place  oil  our  statute 
book,  may  impose,  but  cannot  enforce. 

In  establishing  a  system  of  revenue,  the  first  in¬ 
quiries  to  be  made  are,  what  is  the  present  state  of 
our  finances?  and  what  amount  is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  government,  and  the  gradual  but  speedy 
extinguishment  of  our  debt?  By  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  will  be 
seen  that — 

The  annual  average  amount  of  expenses  for  four 
years  from  1st  January,  1837,  to  1st  January, 
1841,  was  -  -  -#28,125,000  00 

For  two  years  and  nine  months, 
from  1st  January,  1841,  to  30th 
September,  1843,  was  -  -  24,448,000  00 

These  expenditures  are  exclusive  of  those  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  public  debt. 

The  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  the  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  1st  of  July  next, 
is  -  -  -  -  -  #26,877,059  19 

This  sum  includes  interest  on  the 
public  debt  ...  1,032,739  00 

Our  total  debt  on  the  1st  December, 

1843,  was—  ' 

Of  funded  -  -  -  21,016,862  91 

Of  treasury  notes  -  -  4,165,225  92 

This  last  item  is  all  virtually  due  on  demand;  and 
of  the  funded  debt,  #5,692,976  88  is  due  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1845;  thus  making  a  total  of  #9,858,- 
202  81  due  in  the  course  of  the  present  and  coming 
fiscal  year. 

After  making  every  possible  reduction  from  the 
estimates  of  the  secretary,  and  all  those  retrench¬ 
ments  which  are  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  establishments  indispensable  to  the  protection  of 
our  citizens,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  bring  our 
annual  expenditure,  including  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  below  -  #22,500,000 

The  estimated  revenue  is  -  -  22,300,000 

How  is  the  revenue  necessary  to  meet  this  expendi¬ 
ture  to  be  raised?  All  admit,  in  argument — although, 
in  practice,  some  would  follow  a  different  system — 
that  the  expenditure  must  be  reduced  to  a  level  with 
the  revenue,  or  the  revenue  be  brought  up  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure.  "  All  repudiate  the  idea  of  creating  a  debt 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  iill-acknit  that  the  float¬ 
ing  debt,  and  that  portion  of  the  funded  debt  falling 
due  next  year,  must  be  paid  off  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  and  provision  made. for  the  extinguish¬ 
ment  of  that  maturing  tit  more  remote  periods. 
However  much  a  certain ’class. of  politicians  may 
admire  a  national  debt,  beneficial  ns  they  may  es¬ 
teem  its  operations  upon  the  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  a  national  debt  being 
a  national  blessing  has  no  avewed  and  open  advo¬ 
cates  here.  Of  all  the  modes  of  raising  revenue,  di¬ 
rect  taxation,  in  the  shape  of  an  uniform  per  centage 
upon  every  species -of  property,  real  and  personal,  or  - 
upon*  income,  is,  probably,  the  most  equitable  that 
could  be  devised.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which 
the  rich  can  be  made  to  pay  their  fair  quota  for  the 
support  of  the  government  which  protects  them  in 
the  enjoyment  j?f  their  property.  It  is  certainly  the 
system  which  would  insure  the  most  economical  ad¬ 
ministration;  for  all  experience  shows  that  a  heavy 
indirect  taxation  is  more  cheerfully  submitted  to 
than  a  more  njoderate  direct  one.  The  same  person 
who.  cheerfully,  because  unconsciously,  pays  dol¬ 
lars,  in  the  shape  of  the  enhanced  price  caused  by 
imposts  on  articles  of  daily  necessary  consumption, 
would  receive  most  ungraciously  the  visit  of  the  na- 
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tional  tax-gatherer  for  a  much  smaller  sum;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  grudging  reluctance  with  which  he 
paid  the  tax,  would  be  the  watchful  scrutiny  with 
which  he  would  criticise  its  expenditure. 

But,  superior  as  the  system  may  be  in  theory, 
there  are  many  and  fatal  objections  to  it  in  practice. 
It  would  increase  ten-fold  the  already  dangerous 
and  enormous  patronage  of  the  federal  government; 
it  would,,  indeed,  render  its  influence  all-pervading 
and  irresistible.  It  wrould  interfere  with  the  peculiar 
sourees  of  revenue  of  the  States.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  opinions,  feelings,  and  prejudices  of  the  people; 
and  1  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  even  their  pre¬ 
judices  should  be  respected  by  a  sage  legislator. 
There  is,  however,  one  conclusive  answer  to  the 
suggestion  of  direct  taxation;  if  the  alternative  were 
presented  to  the  people,  certainly  there  is  no  State, 
probably  not  a  district  in  the  Union,  where  a  major¬ 
ity  could  be  found  in  its  favor.  Whatever  advance 
may  hereafter  be  made  in  public  opinion  on  this 
subject,  direct  taxation  is,  for  the  present,  oiu  of  the 
question.  Our  only  resources,  then,  are  the  customs 
and  public  lands.  The  public  lands  are,  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  point  of  view,  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a 
basis  of  public  credit  in  times  of  emergency,  but  can¬ 
not  be  expected  for  many  years  to  afford  any  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  our  expenditure.  Their  annual 
product  will  not,  probably,  ever  bear  any  larger 
proportion  to  our  whole  expenditure  than  it  does  at 
present.  The  demand  for  these  will  only  increase 
in  a  ratio  with  our  population,  and  our  expenses 
must  necessarily  preserve  the  same  proportion. 
They  have  never  been  the  subject  of  speculation, 
excepting  under  the  stimulus  of  excessive  issues  of 
bank  paper;  and  the  results  of  these  speculations 
have  not  been  such  as  to  make  a  speedy  repetition 
of  them  probable.  Their  sale  will  be  confined  to 
the  demands  of  the  actual  settler;  and  as  this  demand 
is  not  fluctuating,  but  governed  by  fixed  laws, 
the  amount  of  these  sales,  for  a  series  of  years, 
can  be  calculated  with  some  approach  to  certainty. 
The  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuaryof 
the  receipts  from  this  source  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  is  §,2,250,000;  they  will  probably  increase  an¬ 
nually  from  3  to  4  per  cent.  They  should  be  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt 
until  that  important  object  be  effected;  if  the  inter¬ 
est  on  this  debt  be  provided  for  from  other  means, 
they  would  be  sufficient  to  entinguish  it  entirely  in 
the  course  of  seven  or  eight  years.  The  customs, 
then,  must  be  exclusively  relied  on  to  meet  our  cur¬ 
rent  expenditures.  The  problem  to  be  solved,  is, 
in  raising  from  this  source  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover 
our  expenditures,  so  to  regulate  duties  as  not  to 
Impose  unequal  burdens  upon  any  class,  or  operate 
injuriously  upon  any  section  or  great  interest  of  the 
country.  All  systems  of  indirect  taxation  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  unequal:  the  object  of  a  wise  and  pa¬ 
ternal  legislation  should  be  to  make  them  as  little  so 
as  possible.  If  time  would  permit,  and  I  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  compare  the  opinions  of  the  leading  states¬ 
men  of  the  day  on  the  subject — Van  Buren,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Wright,  &c.— it 
would  perhaps  excite  some  surprise  to  find  how 
little  difference  there  is  in  their  principles;  the  great 
difficulty  is  in  the  practical  application  of  them. 
The  opinions  which  I  will  advance  accord  with,  and 
can  be  sustained  by  appealing  to,  the  recorded  dicta 
of  all  these  distinguished  men;  and  yet  will'proba- 
bly  find  but  little  favor  with  the  ultras  of  either 
party.  In  the  present  state  of  the  question,  I  am 
neither  for  free  trade  nor  for  protection,  other  than 


that  which  is  incidental,  and  compatible  with  fair- 
revenue  principles. 

Free  trade  is  a  Utopian  idea;  and  those  who 
clamor  most  boldly  for  it  would  shrink  from  estab¬ 
lishing  it  as  the  policy  of  the  government. 
Free  trade  closes  all  your  custom  houses,  and 
leads  at  once  to  direct  taxation.  Is  there  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  House  who  will  aver  his  readiness 
to  carry  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences  the  dog¬ 
ma  of  free  trade?  for,  disguise  it  as  you  may — no  so¬ 
phistry  can  elude  it — every  system  of  revenue  based 
on  customs  is  necessarily  and  inherently  protective. 
The  only  question  is  of  degree.  Where  there  is 
protection  there  can  be  no  free  trade.  But  it  is  said,  if 
you  will  not  give  us  free  trade,  let  us  have  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  it — and  that  is  a  horizontal  tariff; 
and,  in  this  discussion,  I  shall  use  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  well-understood  expression  to  define  a  tar¬ 
iff  establishing  an  uniform  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
on  all  imported  merchandise.  And  why, — I  would 
ask  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  in  this  modified 
sense  of  it — why,  if  any  sufficient  reasons  of  finance, 
of  political  or  commercial  relations,  of  public  policy 
or  public  morals,  indicate  the  propriety  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  in  the  rates  of  duties  to  be  levied,  should  we 
voluntarily  deprive  ourselves  of  the  faculty  of  doing 
so,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  standard  of  equali¬ 
ty,  which,  after  all,  is  perfectly  illusory?  Gentlemen 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  something  more  correct, 
abstractly,  in  this  horizontal  tariff — more  natural,  in 
the  dead  level  to  which  it  reduces  everything;  but  if 
we  were  to  pursue  tire  analogies  of  nature,  we  should 
find  that  the  level  plain  was  the  exception,  not  the 
rule;  that,  while  the  undulations  of  hill  and  dale  are 
more  grateful  to  the  eye  and  more  conducive  to  the 
health  and  general  well-being  of  men,  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  fertility  and  productiveness.  But 
we  are  not  here,  as  a  set  of  philosophers,  indulg¬ 
ing  in  the  dreamy  abstractions  of  the  closet,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  build  up  a  system  founded  on  “the  unal¬ 
terable  rule  of  right,  and  eternal  fitness  of  things;”  but 
as  practical  men,  legislators — I  wish  I  could  say 
statesmen— to  mature  and  perfect  atariff,  to  be  based, 

I  hope,  upon  certain  well-defined  principles  of  general 
policy,  but  adapted  in  its  details  to  men  and  things; 
not  such  as  we  might  wish  them  to  be,  but  such 
as  they  are. 

A  horizontal  tariff  would  be  unfair,  as  well  as  un¬ 
equal.  In  .  adjusting  a  tariff,  it  would  seem  proper 
that  a  democratic  Congress  should  endeavor  so  to 
graduate  it  as  to  make  the  rich  man  support  some¬ 
thing  like  a  fair  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the 
state;  to  levy,  if  it  were  possible  so  to  do,  the  high¬ 
est  duties  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich — the  lowest 
upon  the  necessaries  of  the  poor;  to  increase  the 
rate  according  to  the  quality  of  the  article,  or  the 
fineness  of  the  fabric;  to  encourage  the  staples  of 
those  nations  upon  whose  friendship  we  can  best  re¬ 
ly,  or  whose  commercial  regulations  most  freely  ad¬ 
mit  our  productions;  where  duties  embarrass  trade 
without  benefiting  the  revenue,  to  remove  them  alto¬ 
gether.  All  these  objects  are  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion;  but,  unfortunately,  some  of  them  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  laws  of  trade,  the  nature  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  the  organization  of  our  government. 
With  our  extensive  frontiers,  maritime  and  inland; 
the  habits  of  our  people,  impatient  of  all  restraints, 
and  instinctively  opposed  to  all  domiciliary  visits- 
and  inquisitorial  powers, — high  duties  upon  articles 
of  considerable  value,  as  compared  with  their  bulk, 
cannot  be  collected.  Here,  then,  you  have  tw0  con¬ 
flicting  principles — high  duties  upon  luxuries,  and 
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inability  to  collect  them.  But,  before  entering  into 
the  details  of  this  question,  the  preliminary  inquiry 
presents  itself,  Supposing  that  the  horizontal  prin¬ 
ciple  be  adopted,  and  that  it  could  be  enforced,  what 
rate  of  duty  would  be  necessary  to  supply  the  re¬ 
quired  revenue? 

Table  C,  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shows  the  aggregate  amount  of 
foreign  merchandise  imported,  after  deducting  re-ex¬ 
portations  in  ten  years,  from  1833  to  1842,  inclu¬ 
sive,  to  have  been  -  $1,143,995,332 

From  this  must  be  deducted  impor¬ 
tations  of  specie  -  103,331,496 

Leaving  ....  1,040,663,836 


Annual  average  of  importations  -  104,066,385 

A  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  on  this 
amount  of  twenty-three  per  cent, 
would  give  gross  revenue  -  -$24,455,520 

The  expenses  of  collection 
for  the  same  period  were 
(see  table  L)  -  $14,460,598 

Bounties  on  fishing  vessels  2,676,848 


17,137,456 

Annual  average  of  expenses,  and  boun¬ 
ties  -----  1,713,744 


Leaving  a  net  revenne  of  22,741,766 


This  would  show  an  excess  of  but  $274,000  over 
the  estimated  amount  of  revenue  necessary  to  be 
derived  from  customs.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the 
expenses  of  collection  in  1842,  of  a  net  revenue  of 
$12,780,000,  were  $1,458, 452,  we  may  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  that  this  excess  of  $274,000  will  be  absorbed  in 
the  increased  expenses  of  collection.  It  is  a  startling 
fact,  shown  by  comparing  the  net  revenue  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  first  and  last  years  of  this  cable  L,  and 
which  serves  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  a  protective 
system,  and  the  hosts  of  officers  whose  employment 
it  necessitates — that  while  the  net  revenue  has  de¬ 
creased  considerably,  the  expenses  of  collection 
have  been  more  than  doubled. 

The  net  revenue  of  1821,  was  $15,155,418;  ex¬ 
penses  of  collection,  $693,167,  or  4.64  per  cent.  The 
net  revenue  of  1842,  $12,780,783;  expenses,  $1,458, - 
452,  or  11.41  per  cent.— exhibiting  an  increase  of 
expenses,  as  compared  with  revenue,  of  nearly  146  per 
cent.  But  to  return  to  the  average  of  per  centage 
necessary  to  produce  an  adequate  revenue,  (and 
which  I  have  shown  to  be  23  per  cent.,  if  all  impor¬ 
tations  of  merchandise  were  equally  taxed,)  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase  of  per  centage  will  be  required  by 
the  admission  of  two  very  important  articles  free 
of  duty.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  no  duties  are 
to  be  levied  on  tea  and  coffee;  the  average  annual 
value  of  the  importations  of  these  articles  during  the 
ten  years  which  formed  the  basis  of  my  calculation, 
was  $14,046,342;  deducting  this  amount  from  the 
general  aggregate  on  which  the  per  centage  is  to  be 
levied,  raises  it  to  27.16.  It  maybe  objected  that 
the  basis  of  the  estimate  is  not  a  fair  one,  because  no 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  since  1837-’38,  the  average  term  of  this  period 
of  ten  years;  but  this  increase  of  population  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  two  facts — the  excessive 
importations  of  several  years  of  inflation,  and  conse¬ 


quent  profusion;  and  the  enhanced  value  of  money, 
or  diminished  price  of  all  productions,  which  has 
been  steadily  going  on  for  several  years.  There  can 
be  no  dcubt  that  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
would  now  buy  a  larger  supply  of  all  our  articles  of 
import,  than  could  have  been  obtained  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  millions  in  1837.  We  find,  then, 
that  on  the  system  of  a  horizontal  tariff,  excepting 
tea  and  coffee  only  from  duty,  27.16  per  cent,  is  the 
lowest  rate  that  would  afford  a  sufficient  revenue 
from  customs,  even  on  the  reduced  scale  of  expend¬ 
iture  which  I  have  contemplated.  But  there  are 
many  articles  upon  which  this  rate  of  duty  cannot 
be  collected;  I  refer  to  a  very  important  class,  such 
as  silks,  laces,  watches,  jewelry,  &c.  I  find  by  ta¬ 
ble  M  of  the  Secretary’s  report,  that  the  importations 
of  silk  goods  in  the  ten  years  from  1833  to  1842  in¬ 
clusive,  amounted  in  value  to  $140,748,710,  or  an 
average  of  about  $14,075,000  per  annum.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  this  period,  silks  not  from  be¬ 
yond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  free;  by  the  tariff 
act  of  1842,  specific  duties  varying  from  $1  50  to 
$2  50  per  pound,  were  imposed  upon  silk  goods; 
and  heavy  duties  on  silk  shoes,  hats,  &c. 
Now,  by  table  D,  page  82  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  accompanying 
the  bill  before  us,  it  appears  that,  in  tWe  nine  months 
commencing  1st  October,  1842,  and  ending  30th 
June,  1843,  the  whole  amount  of  silk  goods  import¬ 
ed  through  the  custom  house  was  $3,035,445 

Adding  one-third  to  this  amount  -  -  1,011,815 

Will  give . $4,047,260 

for  the  entire  year,  or  something  less  than  29  per  cent, 
of  the  average  importations  of  the  preceding  years; 
and  of  this  excessively  reduced  amount,  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  came  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  under  the  old  duties.  I  find,  by  the  same  table, 
that  the  total  importations  of  these  nine  months 

were  $64,753,709 

Adding  one-third  -  21,584,569 

Would  give  for  the  year  a  total  of  -  $86,338,278 
This,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years 
from  1833  to  1842,  as  stated  before,  of  $114,400,000, 
shows  a  decrease  of  something  less  than  twenty-five 
per  cent.  How  is  this  extraordinary  diminution  of 
the  importation  of  silk  goods  to  be  accounted  for? 
The  year  was  unquestionably  one  of  crisis,  distress, 
and  diminished  consumption;  but  so  great  a  falling 
off  in  an  article  of  such  general — I  might  almost  say 
universal — use,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  diminish¬ 
ed  consumption  alone.  To  prove  this,  we  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  importation  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the 
same  periods. 

Tea  in  the  ten  years 

estimated  in  value 

to  -  -  -$46,783,131  average  $4,678,313 

Coffee  in  the  ten 

years  estimated  in 

value  to  -  -  93,680,497  “  9,363,049 

Average  annual  value  of  tea  and  coffee  $14,046,342 


Of  tea  from  1st  October, 

1842,  to  30th  June,  1843, 

to . $3,849,228 

Add  one-third  -  1,283,076 

- $5,132,394 

Of  coffee  from  1st  October, 
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1842,  to  30th  June,  1843, 

to .  6,346,787 

Add  one-third  -  2,115,596 

-  8,452,383 


§13,584,677 


Showing  a  difference  of  little  more  than  three  per 
cent,  between  the  aggregate  averages  of  value  for 
the  ten  years,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  last  year. 

But  a  reference  to  the  number  of  pounds  imported 
for  the  same  periods  shows  an  increase  more  than 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  population.  The 
importation  of  tea  for  the  ten  years  from  1833  to 
1842  inclusive,  as  per  table  contained  in  Mr.  W. 
Cost  Johnson’s  report  of  the  third  session  of  last 
Congress,  (which,  notwithstanding  the  heterodoxy 
of  its  opinions,  is  valuable  for  the  very  important 
statistical  information  which  it  embodies,)  was 
128,356,356  pounds — annual  average  12,835,635 
The  import  of  tea  from  1st 
October,  1842,  to  30th  June, 

1843  -  -  -  13,866,137 

Add  one-third  -  -  4,622,046 


otherwise  have  been  im¬ 
ported  ...  50,000,000 

- 145,132,080 

Molasses,  shows  nearly  the  same  results;  the  ag 
gregate  importation  of  the  ten  years  from  1832  to 
1841,  inclusive,  was  185,954,228.  1  omit  1842,  be¬ 

cause  the  duty  then  commenced  to  be  levied  by  the 
pound  instead  of  the  gallon.  Annual  average  in 
gallons  18,595,422. 

Importation  of  molasses  from  1st  Oc¬ 
tober,  1842,  to  30th  June,  1843, 
in  pounds  -  129,526,523 

Add  one-third  -  -  -  43,175,507 


172,702,030 


At  twelve  pounds  to  the  gallon,  the 
usual  estimate  is,  in  gallons  -  14,391,830 

Applying  the  same  calculation  to  mo¬ 
lasses  as  to  sugar,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  crop  of  last  year,  (say 
on  50,000  hogsheads,  and  fifty  gal¬ 
lons  to  a  hogshead)  -  -  2,500,000 


16,891,830 


Gives  for  the  year 


18,488,183 


Increase  in  pounds  -  5,652,478 

Or  rather  more  than  forty-four  per  cent. 

The  importations  of  coffee  for  the  ten  years, 
855,419,762 — average  -  -  85,541,976 

The  import  of  coffee  from 
1st  October,  1842,  to  30th 
June,  1843,  was  -  -  92,295,660 

Add  one-third  -  -  30,765,220 


Gives  for  the  year 


123,060.880 


Increase  in  pounds  -  37,518,904 

A  fraction  less  than  forty-four  per  cent. 

The  importation  of  foreign  sugars,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  re-exportation,  for  the  years  1833  to  1837  inclu¬ 
sive,  was  in  pounds  -  -  -  586,366,994 

And  from  1838  to  1842,  inclusive  -  769,784,224 


Difference  ...  183,417,530 
Showing  an  increase  of  about  31j  per  cent,  in  five 
years. 

The  total  importation  of  the  ten  years  was  1,346,- 
151,218 — annual  average  -  ^  -  134,615,121 

The  imports  from  1st  Octo¬ 
ber,  1842,  to  30th  June, 

1843,  were  -  -  71,349,060 

Add  one-third  -  -  23,783,020 


The  average  crop  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  is  estimated  at  90,000 
hogsheads.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  remained  stationa¬ 
ry  for  the  last  ten  years, 
but  from  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  season, 
the  crop  of  1842-43 
wets  much  the  largest  ever 
made,  (say  140,000  hogs¬ 
heads,)  exceeding  the  aver¬ 
age  by  50,000,000  pounds, 
and  thus  dispensing  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  f<  i- 
eign  sugar,  which  would 


95,132,080 


The  same  increase  would  have  been  shown  in 
molasses,  had  not  recent  treasury  regulations,  made 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  1842,  prevented 
the  fraudulent  introduction  of  sugar  under  the  name 
of  molasses,  to  which  I  will  allude  more  particular¬ 
ly  at  another  time. 

The  census  returns  show  ah  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  from  1830  to  1840,  of 
about  32.6  per  cent.  This  would  give  for  five  and 
a  half  years  (the  average  term  of  the  periods  I  have 
compared)  an  increase  of  population  of  about  17.0 
per  cent.  We  can  deduce  from  these  tables  and 
calculations  several  important  facts.  First,  the 
steadiness  of  the  laws  of  trade,  manifested  in  the 
consumption  of  these  articles  of  great  and  general- 
use,  when  undisturbed  by  the  operation  of  capri¬ 
cious  or  unfair  legislation.  Secondly,  the  consola¬ 
tory  reflection  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
amount  of  individual  suffering  during  a  period  of 
commercial  crisis,  the  means  of  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  great  mass  of  our  population  have 
been  steadily  increasing.  From  the  peculiar  mix¬ 
ed  character  of  these  three  great  condiments,  sugar, 
tea,  and  coffee,  which  we  are  at  a  loss  whether 
to  class  among  the  necessities  or  luxuries  of  life, 
there  can  be  no  more  unerring  standard  of  the  im¬ 
proving  or  retrograding  condition  of  a  population 
than  authentic  tables  of  their  consumption.  And,, 
lastly,  from  the  statistics  of  the  silk  trade,  the  in¬ 
evitable  effects  of  excessive  duties  to  check  con¬ 
sumption,  or  encourage  smuggling;  or,  rather,  to 
produce  both  these  effects.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
conjecture — always  impossible  to  ascertain,  to  what 
extent  the  apparently  decreased  importation  of  an 
article  like  silk  is  to  be  attributed  to  diminished  con¬ 
sumption,  caused  by  high  duties,  or  how  much  may 
be  assigned  to  fraudulent  introduction.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  much  the  larger  proportion  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  latter  cause.  No  fact  is  better 
ascertained  than  that,  when  the  rate  of  duty  on  any 
article  is  so  high  as  to  afford  a  fair  per  ceniage  of 
profit  to  the  smuggler  beyond  the  proper  premium 
for  the  risk  of  detection,  he  will  always  be  found  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  There  is  no  more  unfailing- 
law  of  trade  than  this:  create  a  sufficient  demand  for 
any  class  of  men  as  for  any  branch  of  industry,  and. 
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they  will  appear  to  supply  it.  The  per  centage  of 
duty  that  will  call  the  smuggler  into  existence  de¬ 
pends  upon  many  circumstances — the  value  of  the 
merchandise,  as  compared  with  its  bulk;  the  nature 
-and  extent  of  the  coast  or  frontier  of  the  country 
where  it  is  to  be  introduced;  the  repressive  means  at 
the  command  of  the  government  whose  laws  are  to  be 
•evaded:  and  these,  again,  depend  as  much — indeed, 
more — upon  the  general  character  of  its  institutions 
than  the  number  of  persons  whom  it  may  employ  in 
this  particular  branch  of  its  service.  Let  us  institute 
a  comparison  in  these  respects  between  the  two 
greatest  commercial  nations  of  Europe — Great 
Britain  and  France — and  ourselves.  Compared  with 
population,  we  have  a  maritime  and  inland  frontier 
infinitely  more  extensive;  the  number  of  persons 
employed  by  these  governments  in  the  collection 
and  protection  of  their  revenue  is  ten-fold  greater 
than  with  us.  In  Great  Britain,  the  power  of  domi¬ 
ciliary  visit  is  necessarily  and  constantly  exercised, 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  excise  laws;  while  in 
France,  besides  three  distinct  lines  of  custom-houses, 
the  system  of  duties  of  consumption,  (called  the 
droits  d' octroi ,)  by  which  the  municipal  expenses  of 
all  the  towns  are  supported,  exposes  every  species  of 
goods  to  repeated  examinations  throughout  the 
whole  country.  In  France,  at  least  every  tenth  man 
is  in  the  employ  of  the  government;  and  the  services 
of  every  class  of  their  employers  may  be,  and  fre¬ 
quently  are,  called  into  exercise  for  the  protection  of 
the  revenue.  The  habits  of  the  people  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  are  such,  that  they  readily  submit  to  a  degree  of 
police  and  supervision  totally  at  war  with  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  our  institutions;  and  no  American  would 
desire  that,  in  this  respect,  they  should  undergo  a 
change.  Let  us,  then,  see — with  all  the  appliances 
of  governments  so  much  more  capable  than  we  are 
of  enforcing  their  revenue  systems — what  is  the  rate 
at  which  certain  descriptions  of  goods  can  be  smug¬ 
gled.  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  customs  act,  in  May,  1842,  reported  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Debates,  vol.  G3,  page  367,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
after  giving  various  other  reasons  for  the  repeal  of 
certain  duties,  said: 

There  is  another  and  an  exclusive  ground  on  which,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  that  question,  1  vindicate  a  reduction  of  the  du¬ 
ties  on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  I  say  that  these  high 
duties  are  a  mere  delusion;  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  British  manufacturer;  and  that,  in  looking  at 
those  duties  for  protection,  he  rests  entirely  upon  a  fragile 
and  faithless  support.  The  check  to  their  operation  is  the 
smuggler.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  to  tell  the  home  manufac¬ 
turer  that  you  levy  a  duty  of  35  and  40  per  cent,  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactured  articles,  if  he  is  robbed 
of  that  apparent  protection  by  the  importation  of  the  same 
articles  in  an  illicit  way;  consequently,  I  think  I  could  con¬ 
clusively  show  that  there  is  no  reduction  proposed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  foreign  manufactures,  which  I  cannot  vindicate  on 
this  single  and  exclusive  ground,  that  the  duty  remains  at 
last  as  high  as  you  can  possibly  levy  it  without  calling  in 
the  interference  of  the  smuggler.  In  order  to  remove  all 
uneasy  feeling  from  the  mind  of  the  British  manufacturer, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House  I  will  read  an  important 
and  bona  fide  letter,  written  by  a  very  extensive  smuggler. 
1  will  read  it,  because  I  wish  to  give  the  House  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  delusiveness  of  maintaining  high  protective  du¬ 
ties  upon  foreign  manufactures.  This  letter  is.  of  course, 
not  addressed  to  me,  but  I  can  guaranty  it  to  be  a  bona  fide 
letter,  addressed  by  a  man  of  large  means  and  large  capital, 
in  a  regularway  of  business  as  a  smuggler,  who.  I  believe, 
has  daily  intercourse  with  persons  in  this  great  city.  It  is 
dated  at  the  end  of  December,  1841;  and  after  offering  his 
services  in  supplying  certain  goods  to  certain  persons,  he 
adds: 

“I  am  also  able  to  forward  to  you,  every  week,  blondes 
and  laces,  (1  mean  articles  manufactured  at  Lisle,  Arras, 
•Caen,  Chantilly,  etc.)  at  a  very  low  premium,  by  the  indi¬ 
rect  channel.  The  goods  would  be  delivered  in  London  the 
^ame  week  of  the  reception  here,  by  a  sure  and  discreet  in¬ 


dividual.  My  means  are  always  free  of  losses  and  damages, 
or  I  would  not  use  them.  Here  follow  the  prices  at  which 
I  might,  at  present,  undertake  the  passage: 

Blondes,  by  pieces,  according  to  value,  9  per  cent. 

Blonde  veils,  according  to  value,  8  or  S4  per  cent. 

Laces,  (Lisle,)  do  8  or  per  cent. 

Silk  gloves,  11  to  12  percent. 

Kid  gloves,  12  to  13  per  cent. 

And  generally  all  silk  goods,  as  gros  de  Naples,  satins, 
gros  des  Indes,  gros  de  Paris,  jewelry,  etc.;  for  which  arti¬ 
cles  prices  would  be  to  be  determined,  but  certainly  a  great 
deal  under  your  custom-house  duties.” 

Can  there  be,  I  ask,  a  more  irresistible,  a  more  tangible, 
ora  more  positive  proof  that  you  are  not  conferring  a  benefit 
upon  the  manufacturer  by  imposing  a  duty  on  articles  offor- 
eign  manufacture  so  high  as  to  afford  a  premium  to  the 
smuggler,  who  sets  systematically  your  laws  at  defiance? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  it  is  a  positive  advantage  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer  that  he  should  know  the  extent  of  foreign 
competition  he  has  to  meet?  Is  it  not  to  his  interest  that  ne 
should  he  fully  and  openly  aware  of  it,  and  not  be  subject  to 
an  illicit,  unseen  competition,  against  which  he  can  adopt 
no  protection? 

The  duties  on  silk  goods  were  then  thirty  per 
cent.;  they  are  now  reduced,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
bill,  to  twenty  per  cent.  And  here  let  it  be  recollect¬ 
ed  that  the  principle  of  protection  was  involved,  the 
manufacture  of  silk  in  England  being  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  industry. 

In  the  minutes  of  evidence,  taken  by  the  select 
committee  of  impost  duties,  and  accompanying 
their  report,  I  would  especially  call  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  John  McGreger,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  board  of  trade,  a  man  of  great  information 
and  experience.  He  says: 

Nine  per  cent,  is  the  charge  for  smuggling  certain  quali¬ 
ties  of  silk  and  fine  gloves;  hut  for  ten  and  twelve  per  cent- 
you  can  get  all  hut  the  heavy  go®ds  insured  in  this  country. 
High  duty  promotes  and  encourages  smuggling,  and  conse¬ 
quently  interferes  with  the  revenue,  without  saving  at  all 
the  labor  of  the  country.  It  is  a  truism  which  experience 
has  proved,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  that  the  moment 
the  duty  is  higher  than  the  premium  for  smugglers,  it: 
ceases  to  be  protective. 

The  very  valuable  report  of  Messrs.  Villiers  and. 
Bowring,  ®n  the  commercial  relations  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1832, 
contains  many  very  interesting  details  on  the  subject 
of  smuggling  into  France.  It  is  there  reduced  to  an 
organized  system,  and  the  charges  of  introduction  of 
every  class  of  goods,  burdened  with  sufficient  duty 
to  make  the  smuggling  of  them  an  object,  are  quoted 
with  as  much  precision  as  the  premiums  on  different 
commercial  risks  are  classed  by  our  insurance  com¬ 
panies.; —  See  report,  pages  46,  50. 

At  Dunkirk  the  premiums  were: 

18  to  20  per  cent,  on  cotton  twist. 

16  to  18  per  cent  on  cotton  manufactures. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  on  muslins  and  cambrics. 

30  to  35  per  cent,  on  merinos,  flannels,  woollens, 
and  articles  denominated  “gross  merchandise.” 

In  the  Rocroy  district,  the  average  net  cost  of 
smuggling,  where  the  goods  were  delivered  between 
the  custom-house  lines,  was  15  per  cent.,  and  25  per 
cent,  was  paid  when  the  goods  were  delivered  be¬ 
yond  them.  Insurance  on  lace  net,  10  to  12  per 
cent.  That  on  Cashmere  shawls,  and  very  valuable 
objects,  is  an  affair  of  special  contract,  unknown  to 
the  custorn-house  officers. 

From  the  Valenciennes  direction,  an  official  in¬ 
quiry  on  a  large  scale  led  to  the  following  results: 

Cashmere  shawls  pay  4  per  cent,  to  Cambray,  8 
to  10  per  cent,  for  Paris.  This  low  rate  of  intro¬ 
duction  arises  from  their  smaller  bulk  and  great 
value. 

Cotton  twist,  the  importation  being  confined  to 
the  higher  numbers,  20  per  cent,  at  Cambray,  25 
per  cent.  St.  Quentin,  30  per  cent,  for  Paris. 
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Bandannas,  15  per  cent.,  whatever  their  destina¬ 
tion. 

Refined  sugar,  70  francs  for  100  kilogrammes,  or 
about  7  cents  per  pound. 

Coffee,  60  francs  for  100  kilogrammes,  or  6  cents 
per  pound. 

They  estimate  the  amount  of  British  goods,  smug¬ 
gled  into  France  through  the  Belgian  frontier  alone, 
2,000,000  sterling  a  year,  or  about  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  There  are  a  number  of  very  curious  and 
interesting  details  on  the  subject  of  smuggling,  in 
this  report,  which  are  well  worth  consulting. 

The  impolicy  of  high  duties  on  goods  of  consid¬ 
erable  value,  compax-ed  with  their  bulk,  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  our  own  returns  of  importation  and  duties 
on  various  articles.  By  the  present  tariff,  watches, 
and  parts  of  watches,  pay  7|  percent  duty;  the  im¬ 
portation  of  these  for  the  nine  months  from  the  first 
October  1842,  to  30th  June,  1843,  amounted  in  value 
to  $261,038,  and  paid  $19,577  duties;  in  the  same 
time,  the  importations  of  jewelry ,  and  manufactures  of 
gold  and  silver,  paying  duties  of  from  20  to  30  per 
cent.,  amounted  but  to  $44,679,  yielding  a  duty  of 
$11,818.  Now,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  importation 
of  those  goods  was  much  more  considerable  than 
that  of  watches;  and  while  the  fair  trader  has  been 
put  down  by  the  competition  of  the  smuggler,  the 
revenue  has  sustained  the  loss  of  fully  three-fourths 
of  the  duties  that  would  have  been  collected  had  the 
rate  been  the  same  as  on  watches.  I  believe  that 
71  per  cent,  is  as  high  a  duty  as  can  be  collected;  in¬ 
deed,  in  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Hyde  & 
Co.,  and  other  most  respectable  dealers  of  New 
York  in  these  articles,  published  in  Senate  docu¬ 
ments  of  1841,  they  say  that  “those  who  are  un- 
principled  enough  to  do  it,  may  enter  into  contract, 
with  security,  to  have  their  goods  delivered  to  them 
in  their  stores  at  a  cost  of  5  per  cent,  on  their  in¬ 
voice  value.”  Pai'is  is  almost  entirely  supplied 
with  watches  fi-om  Geneva;  it  was  formerly  at¬ 
tempted  to  exact  a  duty  of,  I  think,  5  per  cent.,  but 
the  smugglers  would  deliver  them  for  2  percent.; 
and  the  duty  is  now  almost  nominal.  Foreign  play¬ 
ing  cards  pay  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pack,  which 
is  absolutely  pi'ohibitory.  The  custom  house  im¬ 
portations  of  the  nine  months  were  44  packs,  pay¬ 
ing  $11  duty.  Now,  many  thousands  of  packs  of 
French  and  German  cards  are  annually  consumed 
in  Louisiana,  and  on  which,  of  coui'se,  no  duty  is 
paid?  The  market  is  always  regulaily  supplied 
with  them.  This  tax  would  seem  to  be  imposed  for 
the  special  benefit  of  those  very  worthy  citizens,  re¬ 
siding,  I  believe,  in  the  land  of  steady  habits, 
Messrs.  Thomas  Crehore  &  Sons,  who,  if  they  con¬ 
sulted  their  true  interests,  would  advocate  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  to  the  fair  revenue  standard.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  large  amounts  of  the  finer  cot¬ 
ton  and  woollen  fabi-ics  are  fraudulently  introduced; 
indeed,  the  extensive  seizures  that  have  occasionally 
been  made  would  authorize  the  belief  that  smug¬ 
gling  of  these  articles  has  been  systematically  cai- 
ried  on,  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  loss  of 
revenue  consequent  upon  extravagant  duties  is  not, 
by  any  means,  the  sole,  or,  indeed,  the  most  sex-ious, 
of  the  evils  that  they  entail.  Their  demoi-alizing 
effects  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated;  for,  although 
smuggling  is  by  many  considered  as  a  very 
venial  offence,  yet  all  experience  shows  that  those 
who  engage  in  it,  having  once  cast  off  the  restraints 
of  law,  are  soon  prepared  for  the  .commission  of 
every  crime  to  effect  their  object.  The  smuggler, 
like  the  Italian  bandit,  may  form  a  very  admirable 


hero  of  romance,  but  the  one  is  as  fit  a  subject  for  the 
galleys  or  the  penitentiary  as  the  other.  Even  if  we 
admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  protection  is  correct  in  principle,  and  that  if  it 
could  be  fully  carried  out,  its  operation  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  national  prosperity  would  be  beneficial,  tending- 
to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  yet  it 
must  be  conceded  that  it  necessarily  has  its  limits, 
l'esulting  fi-om  obstacles  beyond  the  reach  of  legis¬ 
lation.  As  we  cannot  make  laws  which  are  the 
best  absolutely,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  best 
which  are  consistent  with  our  institutions;  we  must 
look  not  only  to  what  is  theoretically  right,  but 
practically  possible.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  laws  which  we  cannot  execute.  The  smug¬ 
gler  is  there,  with  a  veto  as  potential  as  that  moi-e 
constitutional  one,  the  exercise  of  which  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  other  side  have  of  late  deprecated  with 
so  holy  a  horror.  We  may  be  told,  and  probably 
will  be,  that  we  cannot  ai-gue  from  European  ex¬ 
perience  on  this  subject;  that  the  American 
citizen  is  more  patriotic,  has  a  higher  and 
more  abiding  sense  of  the  obligations  of  law 
and  the  sanctions  of  moi'ality,  and  cannot  be  se¬ 
duced  into  a  violation  of  them.  This  will  do  very 
well  for  the  hustings;  it  may  serve  to  round  some 
swelling  periods  of  stump  oratory;  and,  even  if  it 
were  true,  we  should  not  be  protected  from  the  en- 
tei-prise  of  the  less  scrupulous  foreign  adventurer:  but 
hold  out  sufficient  inducements,  and  you  will  soon 
have  organized  bands  of  native  smugglers,  unsur- 
passsed  in  recklessness  and  cunning  by  the  most 
finished  pi-actitionei-s  of  the  old  woi-ld.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  check  of  the  smuggler,  the  ixrx- 
position  of  high  duties  upon  any  particular  article 
of  consumption,  while  the  general  standard  of  im¬ 
post  is  moderate,  will  always  materially  diminish, 
if  not  entirely  -  pi-event  importation.  We  have  a 
striking  exemplification  of  this  in  the  opei-ation  of 
the  present  tariff  upon  spirits  and  wines. 

The  value  of  spii-its  imported  for  ten  years,  from 
1833  to  1842,  was  -  $15,799,346 


Annual  average  ...  1,579,934 

Importation  for  nine  months,  from  3d 
of  October,  1842,  to  30th  of  June, 

1843  -  -  -  $273,616 

Add  one-third  -  -  91,205 

- — .  364,821 

or  about  23  per  cent.,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
avei-age  annual  consumption  of  the  pi-eceding  years,. 
So  with  wines — 

The  value  of  wines  for  the  same  period  of  ten  years 
was  -----  $28,733,853 


Annual  average  ....  2,873,385 

Importations  of  the  9  months,  $301,925 
Add  one-third  -  -  100,641 

"  -  402,566 

about  14  per  cent.,  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
average  annnual  consumption. 

The  duties  on  spirits  by  the  present  tariff  vary 
from  84  to  220  per  cent.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say 
what  shai-e  of  this  diminution  is  to  be  atti-ibuted  to 
smuggling;  certainly  not  so  great  a  one  as  in  silks 
and  jewelry;  but  none  will  contend  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  spii-its  generally  has  fallen  off  in  this 
proportion.  The  true  solution  is,  that,  while  the 
i-evenue  has  been  lost,  the  New  England  distillers 
have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  ministering  their 
nauseous  potation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
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generous  and  wholesome  products  of  other  climes. 
The  falling  off  in  wines  is  still  more  remarkable, 
and  the  influence  of  high  duties  may  be  particularly 
remarked  in  Sherry  and  Madeira. 

Gallons. 

The  importation  of  these  wines,  in  1841, 

was .  273,716 

Gallons. 

That  of  nine  months,  from  1st 
of  October,  1842,  to  30th  of 
June,  1843  -  -  -  8,634 

Add  one-third  -  2,811 


Gives  a  total  for  the  year  of  -  11,445 

or  a  fraction  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  previous  im¬ 
portations. 

Now,  who  will  believe  that  less  than  one  hundred 
pipes  of  Sherry  and  Madeira  were  consumed  in  the 
United  States  last  year?  The  duty  has  been  evaded, 
either  by  smuggling  or  the  fraudulent  introduction 
of  these  wines  under  other  denominations.  The  du¬ 
ties  on  many  descriptions  of  glass  and  crockery  are 
entirely  prohibitory,  some  ranging  as  high  as  243 
per  cent. 

The  imports  of  the  ten  years,  from  1833 

to  1842,  were  -  -  -  18,613,305 


Annual  average  ...  1,861,330 

The  imports  of  the  nine  months,  from 

1st  October,  1842,  to  30th  June,  1843, 

were  ...  -  82,454 

Add  one-third  ...  27,484 

-  109,938 

or  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  annual  average. 

But  the  enormity  and  injustice  of  this  tax  will  be 
more  apparent  when  it  is  observed  that  three-fourths 
of  the  amount  collected  was  on  articles  of  luxury, 
such  as  large  plate  glass,  and  silvered  plate  glass, 
paying  revenue  duties  of  25  and  30  per  cent.;  while 
all  the  inferior  qualities,  necessary  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  poor — the  cheap  tumbler  or  cup  from 
which  he  quaffs  his  humble  beverage — the  8  by  10 
window  glass  by  which  he  shields  himself  from  the 
wintry  blasts — are  burdened  by  specific  duties,  which 
are  absolutely  prohibitive. 

The  duties  levied  on  luxuries  or  articles  consumed 
exclusively  or  chiefly  by  the  rich,  can  never  afford 
any  considerable  portion  of  our  revenues,  even  if  the 
smuggler  did  not  interfere.  The  rich  fortunately 
constitute  but  a  mere  fraction  of  our  population;  the 
mass  are  in  that  happy  state  of  mediocrity,  which 
places  the  comforts  but  not  the  superfluities  of  life  at 
their  command;  but  imposts,  to  be  productive,  must 
bear  on  articles  habitually  and  generally  consumed 
by  all  classes  of  the  community.  At  page  280  of  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  impost  duties 
before  referred  to,  will  be  found  a  table  of  the 
customs  duties  received  in  Great  Britain  for  the  year 
1839:  the  total  amount  was  <£22, 9(32, 610— in  round 
numbers  about  112  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  sum, 
eight  articles — to  wit:  sugar,  molasses,  tea,  tobacco, 
spirits,  wines,  timber,  corn,  and  coffee,  produced 
<£19,907,700,  or  97  millions  of  dollars.  At  the  head 
of  the  list  stand  sugar  and  molasses,  producing 
£4,827,  018,  or  §23,507,500,  exceeding  in  amount 
the  whole  of  our  revenue  from  every  source.  Tea 
yields  §17,817,350;  tobacco  §17,025,000. 

Heretofore  much  the  largest  portion  of  our  revenue 
has  been  derived  from  manufactured  articles;  but  he 
must  be  indeed  blind  to  the  progress  of  our  domestic 
fabrics,  who  does  notperceive  that  in  a  few  years,  with 
the  exception  of  silks,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  luxu¬ 


ry,  we  shall  soon  be  supplied  'entirely  by  out*  Otvtl 
workshops.  We  must  then  change  our  whole  sys¬ 
tem,  have  recourse  to  direct  taxation,  or  support 
the  government  by  imposts  on  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 
wines,  spirits,  silks,  and  the  raw  materials  of  our 
different  fabrics.  It  would  not  be  hazarding  much 
to  predict,  that  in  ten  years  these  articles  will  furnish 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  revenue  from  imports. 
If  these  results  were  produced  by  a  revenue  tariff, 
operating  incidentally  for  protection,  no  complaints 
would  have  been  heard  from  any  quarter.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  very  probable  that  they  would  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  had  the  avowedly  protective  sys¬ 
tem  never  been  adopted.  Some  branches  of  industry 
have  unquestionably  been  stimulated  into  a  more 
precocious  development  under  the  influence  of  duties 
virtually  prohibitive;  but  this  can  only  have  been 
done  by  diverting  a  corresponding  amount  of  enter¬ 
prise,  labor  and  capital  from  some  other  employment 
that  would  have  naturally  come  into  existence,  or 
been  extended  in  the  regular  course  of  that  general 
onward  progress  which  is  the  necessary  result  of 
cheap  food,  abundant  water  power,  and,  above  all, 
free  institutions.  It  may  be  argued  that,  by  this  ad¬ 
mission,  I  abandon  the  strong  ground  of  objection  to 
the  protective  system;  but  1  have  already  stated,  and  I 
repeat,  that  1  do  not  consider  the  effects  of  the  system 
by  many  degree's  so  potential  as  it  is  claimed  to  be 
by  its  partisans  as  well  as  its  opponents.  But  Ido 
think  it  a  sufficient  reason  to  modify  any  revenue 
system,  that  it  is  condemned  by  the  decided  opinions 
of  any  great  section  of  the  country  ;  even  although 
such  opinions  may  be  greatly  exaggerated,  or  even 
entirely  erroneous.  Certain  I  am,  that  a  sound  cur¬ 
rency  is  a  better  protection  for  the  manufacturers  of 
tire  country  than  any  protective  tariff.  High  duties 
will  be  evaded;  the  smuggler  is  at  hand  to  neutralize 
them;  but  the  influence  of  a  sound  currency  is  all 
pervading,  and  cannot  be  counteracted  by  any  ex¬ 
ternal  agency.  I  have  established,  as  I  think  conclu¬ 
sively,  that  the  rate  of  duties  necessary  to  supply 
a  sufficient  revenue  cannot,  on  the  average,  range 
much  under  thirty  per  cent.;  that  on  many  articles 
where  the  value,  as  compared  with  the  bulk,  is  con¬ 
siderable,  even  that  rate  of  duty  cannot  be  collect¬ 
ed;  that  on  other  articles,  such  as  glass,  where  smug¬ 
gling  to  the  same  extent  is  not  to  be  anticipated, 
excessive  duties  become  prohibitive,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  destructive  of  revenue;  and  that  while  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  as  far  as  possible  to  collect  our  revenue  from 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  yet  imposts,  to  be  produc¬ 
tive,  must  fall  upon  articles  of  general  consumption. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  examine  within  what  lim¬ 
its  discrimination  in  the  per  centage  of  duty  to  be 
levied  can  be  exercised  with  a  view  to  revenue  only; 
and  in  doing  this,  1  will  appeal  to  authorities  which 
no  one  will  pretend  to  be  of  the  latitudinarian 
school.  I  shall  rely  upon  these  authorities,  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  statistical  details  which  I  shall  produce 
in  relation  to  sugar  and  molasses,  to  sustain  an 
amendment  which  I  intend  offering,  to  retain  the  ex¬ 
isting  duties  on  these  articles.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  dated  May  7, 
1842,  said: 

I  concur  in  most  of  your  views  and  reflections  of  the 
'identity  of  interest  (fairly  considered)  between  cotton  and 
sugar;  and,  so  far'as  my  principles  will  admit,  will  see  full 
justice  done  to  the  latter,  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  my  exertions.  I  can  agree,  however,  to  no  duty  but 
such  as  the  revenue  may  require,  and  none  so  high  on  any 
article  as  will  push  it  beyond  the  highest  rate  of  revenue 
that  can  be  derived  from  the  article.  These  are  the  limits 
within  which  I  may  act,  and  with  them  exercise  a  sound 
discretion. 
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5Mr.  McDuffie,  in  liis  late  speech  in  the  Senate, 
Isaid: 

I  hold,  then,  that  under  the  power  of  imposing  duties  to 
•aise  revenue,  there  is  this  limitation  imposed,  not  only  by 
he  constitution,  but  by  every  principle  of  sound  policy; 
jmd  if  it  apply  to  one  article  imported,  it  equally  applies  to 
livery  other.  The  rule  is  this:  that  a  revenue  duty  must  be 
:he  lowest  possible  duty  that  -will  yield  the  largest,  or  the 
acquired,  amount  of  revenue. 

Now  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  submit  the  present 
Julies  on  sugar  and  molasses  to  these  tests,  and  will 
lemonslrate  that  they  cannot  be  reduced  without  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  revenue,  which  the  state 
if  our  finances  will  not  permit.  There  can  be  no 
more  unerring  evidence  that  a  duty  is  not  too  high 
hr  revenue,  than  the  regular  and  steady  increase  of 
importations  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
;ion.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  statement  exhibiting  the 
quantity  of  sugar  imported,  after  deducting  the  re-ex¬ 
portations  entitled  to  drawback;  and  also  the  duties 
>hich  accrued  annually,  from  1801  to  1842  inclu¬ 
sive.  The  average  importations  from  1823  to  1832, 
inclusive,  were  66,691,646  pounds.  The  average  im¬ 
portations  from  1833  to  1 842,  inclusive,  were  135,- 
615,121;  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  103  per 
cent.,  while  our  population,  in  the  same  period,  in¬ 
creased  but  32.6  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
consumption  of  foreign  sugar  increased  in  a  ratio 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as  o’ur  population. 
'During  the  nine  first  years  of  this  period  the  aver¬ 
age  duty  was  2§  cents.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
three-eighths  of  a  cent  would  have  affected  the  con¬ 
sumption  in  any  conceivable  degree.  The  consump¬ 
tion  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  during  the 
last  ten  years  than  ithad  previously  done;  for  we  find 
the  importation  of  1801 47,822,376pounds,  while  that 
of  1841  was  172,453,908.  This  is  somewhat  great¬ 
er  than  the.  ratio  of  increase  of  population  for  the 
same  period.  The  increase  in  the  importation  of 
"oolasses  has  been  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as 
..tat  of  sugar;  having  advanced  from  5,447,545  gal¬ 
lons  in  1801  to  19,223,026  in  1841.  The  net  revenue 
'from  the  customs  for  the  ten  years  from  1833  to 
11842  was  §163,838,916;  annual  average  §16,383,- 
391. 

The  average  amount  of  duties  on  sugar  during  the 
same  period  was  -  §2,766,628 

jOn  molasses  from  1832  to  1841  it  was  -  871,448 

- - - 

§3,638,076 

being  more  than  22  per  cent,  of  our  whole  revenue. 
But,  at  the  present  rates  of  duty,  2|  cents  on  every 
'importation,  say  154  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar, 
would  yield  ....  §3,850,000 
iMolasses,  say  200  millions  of  pounds,  at 
45-100  per  pound  -  -  -  900,000 


§4,750,000 

or  more  than  one-fifth  of  our  whole  revenue.  The 
’.eduction  of  a  half  cent  joer  pound,  proposed  by  the 
bill,  will  reduce  the  revenue  -  -  §770,000 

That  on  molasses  -  300,000 


§1,070,000 

You  cannot  dispense  with  this  sum  at  present;  and 
I  thus  bring  these  articles  completely  within  Mr. 
|McDuffie’s  rigorous  principles  of  the  lowest  duty 
that  will  yield  the  largest  required  amount  of  revenue. 
It  may  be  argued  that  if  the  duties  were  reduced, 
"he  production  of  sugar  would  be  diminished  by  the 
;  abandonment  of  the  culture;  and  that  what  the  reve¬ 
nue  would  lose  by  the  diminished  rate,  would  be 


compensated  by  the  increased  importation.  I  have, 

I  think,  already  conclusively  shown  that  the  duty 
on  sugar  is  not  so  high  as  in  any  way  to  affect  con¬ 
sumption.  The  decrease  of  duty,  then,  would  not,  even 
if  followed  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  price, 
increase  the  consumption  in  any  sensible  degree,  nor 
would  it  immediately  operate  materially  to  diminish 
the  culture  of  the  cane.  The  establishments  exist; 
they  have  been  created  at  an  enormous  expense;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  price  of  sugar,  they  would  only 
be  abandoned  after  a  long  and  protracted  straggle  of 
the  proprietors  to  maintain  themselves  under  the 
new  system;  but  as  they  would  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  expensive  repairs,  or  to  incur  new 
expense  of  any  kind,  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
gradual  decrease  of  the  quantity  produced.  The 
present  prices  are  barely  sufficient  to  enable  the 
planter  who  is  out  of  debt  to  make  a  very  moderate 
interest  on  his  investment.  This  rate  of  profit  is  un¬ 
questionably  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  capital  employed  in  agriculture.  We 
have  conclusive  evidence  of  this,  in  the  fact  that  the 
culture  is  stationary;  the  average  product  is  now  about 
90,000  hogsheads,  not  having  increased  since  1831. 
The  crop  of  that  year  was  estimated  at  100,000  hogs¬ 
heads  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  sugar  cane,  presented  to  Congress  21st  January, 
1831.  The  production  of  cotton  in  the  same  period 
has  nearly  doubled,  (see  table  O,  Secretary’s  report.) 
In  1831,.  the  estimated  value  of  exports  of  cotton  was 
§25,289,792;  and  in  1842,  §47,593,464;  but  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  prices  of  these  years  would  probably 
show  that  the  ratio  of  increase  of  quantity  was  still 
greater.  Having  thus  sustained  the  duty  on  strict 
revenue  principles,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  a 
superfluous  task  to  advocate  it  on  grounds  of  discrim¬ 
ination. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  be¬ 
fore  referred  to,  expressly  recognises  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  discrimination,  when  it  can  be  brought 
within  the  limits  which  he  lays  down.  Mr  Yan 
Buren  sanctions  the  same  principle,  probably 
with  somewhat  greater  latitude;  and  Mr.  Clay 
goes  further  than  either  of  them,  although  it 
may  be  urged  that,  in  some  of  his  more  recent 
manifestations,  he  assigns  limits  to  it,  which  very 
much  narrow  down  the  wide  differences  which 
formerly  separated  these  distinguished  men.  It 
would  seem  that,  by  common  consent,  the  idea  of 
absolute,  unqualified  protection,  irrespective  of  rev¬ 
enue,  and  consequently  destructive  of  it,  is  aban¬ 
doned  by  all.  To  use  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Webster, 
in  -speaking  of  a  national  bank,  it  is  an  “obsolete 
idea.”  Here,  then,  is  another  striking  instance  of  the 
salutary  effects  of  prolonged  discussion  and  experi¬ 
ence,  on  the  progress  of  public  opinion  towards  sound 
ideas  of  political  economy-  The  difficulty  now  is 
not  so  much  about  the  cardinal  principles,  as  in  the 
correct  application  of  them  in  practice.  This  de¬ 
batable  ground  will  probably  always  exist;  but 
there  would  be  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  tariff  that  would  render  substantial  justice 
to  all  the  great  interests,  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  manufacturing,  were  the  question  not  so  un¬ 
fortunately  mixed  up  with  the  party  politics  of  the 
day.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  I  am  now, 
and  ever  have  been,  opposed  to  the  protective 
system,  have  felt  no  disposition  to  shrink  from  the 
examination  and  discussion  of  its  principles,  and 
have  always  voted  to  take  up  this  bill,  I  have  not 
been  especially  anxious  to  press  it  at  this  session. 
Setting  aside  the  fact  that  no  bill  modifying  the 
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general  character  of  the  tariff  is  likely  to  meet  with 
the  sanction  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  the  pendency  of  a  great  political  problem  to  the 
solution  of  which  we  are  all  looking  forward  with 
such  intense  anxiety  cannot  afford  opportunity  for 
that  calm  and  temperate  discussion  which  so  grave 
and  difficult  a  subject  should  receive.  The  limits 
between  a  purely  revenue,  a  discriminating,  and 
a  protective  tariff,  are  so  delicate  and  evanescing,  so 
purely  matters  of  detail,  depending  upon  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  of  each  case,  that  it  is,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  impracticable  to  define  them.  There  can 
be  no  better  definition  of  a  revenue  duty  than  that 
given  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  his  characteristic 
lucidity  and  conciseness;  and  yet  he,  at  the 
same  time,  admits  the  propriety  of  discrimination  in 
certain  cases.  It  would  seem  to  be  more  difficult  to 
define  a  discriminating  tariff,  to  establish  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  a  fair  and  moderate  protection,  and 
that  which  approaches  to  prohibition,  the  rate  of 
duty  which  is  required  to  give  reasonable  and  proper 
encouragement  to  the  domestic  fabric,  and  which 
will  not  exclude  the  foreign  articles,  thus  affording 
one  great  element  of  safety,  the  check,  I  might 
perhaps  more  correctly  say  the  stimulus,  of  foreign 
competition — for  all  experience  shows  that  monoply 
is  the  parent  of  carelessness  and  extravagant  ex¬ 
penditure,  of  weakness  and  lethargy.  And  in  this 
connection,  I  will  again  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — 
to  whom,  by  the  way,  I  will  pay,  in  passing,  the 
merited  compliment  of  having  treated  the  subject 
with  great  ability,  and  without  any  unfair  admixture 
of  party  declamation,  a  tribute  which  I  am  sure 
they  will  not  hesitate,  in  return,  to  pay  to  that  of  the 
majority.  If  their  arguments  are  sometimes  weak 
and  inconclusive,  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  that  of  the 
cause  which  they  have  so  zealously  advocated. 
They  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  some  of 
their  illustrations  of  the  merits  of  a  protective  sys¬ 
tem.  I  say  of  a  protective  system,  for  I  can  attach 
no  other  meaning  to  the  following  sentence: 

While  these  and  other  instances  are  before  our  eyes,  of 
the  necessity  of  encouragement,  and  the  value  of  the  arts 
which  it  unfolds,  as  manifested  in  the  prosperity  of  nations, 
instances  no  less  striking  are  at  hand  of  the  downward  ten¬ 
dency  of  those  which  have  neglected  to  keep  alive,  and  per¬ 
petual  blight  upon  others  which  have  habitually  withheld 
the  genial  influence.  Spain  was  the  parent  of  rich  colonies, 
the  possessor  of  exhaustless  mines,  the  recipient  for  centu¬ 
ries  of  the  precious  metals  to  an  extent  exceeding  twenty- 
one  millions  a  year. 

The  report  proceeds  to  give  a  highly-colored,  al¬ 
though,  perhaps,  not  very  exaggerated  picture  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  Spanish  population, 
and  one  would  suppose  that  Spain  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  under  the  accumulated  curses  of  centuries  of 
free  trade;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  argument,  ever 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  Spain  has  emphati¬ 
cally  been  the  country  of  monopoly  and  protection. 
For  many  years,  indeed  since  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.,  perhaps  her  most  important  organized  industry 
(I  except,  of  course,  the  agricultural,  without  which 
no  nation  can  exist)  has  been  found  in  the  bands  of 
armed  smugglers  that  traverse  the  peninsula  in  every 
direction.  The  system  has  always  existed  there  in 
the  very  highest  perfection.  The  last  revolution, 
which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Espartero,  origina¬ 
ted  in  the  opposition  of  the  manufacturers  of  Cata¬ 
lonia  to  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  Regent,  who  was 
disposed  to  admit  English  fabrics  at  something  like 
a  fair  rate  of  duty.  The  report  is  equally  unfortu¬ 
nate,  although  more  correct,  in  its  allusion  to  the  full 


development  of  the  manufacturing  system  in  En 
land: 

Magnificence,  and  power,  and  wealth,  (it  says,)  are  t 
effects  of  her  exact  and  rigorous  protective  policy,  whic 
extended  over  the  creative  arts  in  the  shape  of  manuf; 
tures.has.  like  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  changed  t 
whole  face  of  things. 

The  face  of  things  has  indeed  been  change 
“Merrie  England,”  the  once  happy  home  of  a  chet 
ful,  well-fed,  and  consequently  robust,  rural  popu' 
tion,  has  become  the  great  workshop  of  the  worl 
The  half-starved,  emaciated  operatives  of  Manchc 
ter,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  payii 
double  prices  for  the  products  of  the  landholder,  a 
the  instruments  by  which  all  this  magnificen< 
and  power,  and  wealth,  have  been  concentrated 
the  hands  of  the  richest  and  proudest  aristocra 
that  ever  controlled  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  G 
grant  that  we  may  here  long  enjoy  that  happy  rr 
diocrity  of  fortune  which  is  the  surest  basis  of 
sound  national  prosperity,  but  which  is  so  distas 
ful  to  those  who  sigh  after  the  magnificence,  a j 
power,  and  wealth  of  England!  Long  may  it 
before  the  lords  of  the  factory,  the  spinning-jenn 
and  the  loom,  shall  reduce  to  slavish  dependence  t! 
yet  proud  yeomanry  of  America!  I  would  not  tri 
even  that  disinterested  patriotism  which,  if  we  m 1 
credit  the  report,  alone  induced  the  philanthropists’ 
Waltham  to  employ  a  yardstick  of  thirty-sev 
inches,  and  to  give  a  firmness  and  a  substance 
their  fabrics  which  had  before  been  unknown  a 
undreamed  of  by  the  innocent  consumers  of  lig! 
baftas  and  thin  gurrahs.  It  has  veen  a  vulgar  noti 
all  over  the  world,  time  out  of  mind,  that  the  true  i 
cret  of  trade  was  to  purchase  at  the  least  cost,  a 
sell  at  the  highest  price;  but  this,  it  seems,  is  not  t 
principle  by  which  the  Waltham  company  has  be 
enabled  to  make  enormous  dividends.  Who,  af 
this,  will  venture  to  assert  that  corporations  have 
souls?  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  live  to  see  the  d 
when  the  planters  of  Louisiana  will  become  su 
ciently  patriotic  to  give  thirteen  ounces  to  the  poui 
and  sell  double-refined  white  sugars  as  cheap 
dirty  Masco vadoes. 

But  if  the  protective  system,  carried  even  to  t 
extent  of  reducing  revenue  upon  any  particular  ai 
cle,  with  a  view  to  the  original  establishment  or  pr< 
pective  development  of  any  species  of  industry, 
founded  upon  sound  principles  of  national  polic 
then  may  the  planters  of  Louisiana  appeal  with  i 
qualified  confidence  to  the  friends  of  protection 
sustain  them  in  the  amendment  which  I  shall  pi 
pose. 

It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  contended  that  a  d 
tinction  to  their  prejudice  can  be  drawn  from  t 
fact  that  the  duties  heretofore  existing  have  not  be 
imposed  with  a  view  to  protection;  that  the  culti 
has  gradually  grown  up  under  duties  establish 
solely  for  revenue.  It  may  not  be  superfluous, 
connexion  with  this  view  of  the  case,  to  sketch 
brief  history  of  its  progress  in  Louisiana.  Th( 
are  now  living  some  who  witnessed  the  first  inti 
duction  of  a  few  plants  from  Cuba  or  St.  Doming 
as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  experiment.  The  ci 
ture  of  the  cane  for  the  making  of  sugar  did  not  coi 
mence  until  1792.  The  first  rude  attempts  w< 
necessarily  on  a  restricted  scale,  and  for  seve: 
years  the  production  was  barely  sufficient  to  su 
ply  the  wants  of  the  feeble  population  of  the  colon 
then  probably  not  exceeding  30,000  souls.  T 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  18C 
by  the  introduction  of  free  institutions,  and  t 
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“rapid  influx  of  an  active  and  enterprising  population, 
if  course  greatly  stimulated  every  branch  of  indus¬ 
try  in  the  newly  acquired  territory.  But  the  culture 
«bf  the  cane,  especially,  felt  the  genial  influence  of 
T.he  great  market  that  was  freely  opened  for  it.  A 
servile  war  had  recently  devastated  the  rich  and 
flourishing  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  which  had  fur¬ 
bished  an  annual  supply  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
bullions  of  pounds  to  the  market  of  the  world.  Some 
(|)f  the  inhabitants  had  escaped  from  its  horrors  and 
.‘Wight  an  asylum  in  Louisiana,  poor  indeed  in  purse, 

■ but  rich  in  the  treasures  of  skill  and  experience. 
;LUuba  had  not  yet  developed  those  immense  re- 
'  sources  which  have  since  enabled  her  so  greatly  to 
j  surpass  the  product  of  St.  Domingo  in  her  palmiest 
lays,  and  to  pour  into  all  the  channels  of  consump¬ 
tion  the  enormous  supply  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  pounds.  These  favorable  circumstances, 
®ind  the  duty  of  21  cents  which  had  been  imposed 

II  n  1800,  when  not  a  pound  of  sugar  was  made  from 
'  he  cane  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
p  aused  a  gradual  increase  of  cultivation  until  the 

leaceof  1815,  when  the  duty  which  had  been 
doubled  during  the  war,  was  fixed  at  three  cents,  at 
^ which  rate  it  remained  until  1832,  when  it  was 
‘“educed  to  two  and  a  half  cents.  Under  the  foster¬ 
ing  influence  of  this  duty,  originally  imposed  for 
"j  evenue  alone,  the  culture  steadily  increased,  until 

II I  reached  an  annual  product  of  ninety  to  one  hun- 
'e  Ired  millions  of  pounds,  requiring  a  capital  which 
1  ras  then  estimated  at  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
Hiving  direct  employment  o  fifty  thousand  laborers. 

By  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act,  it  under¬ 
went  a  gradual  reduction  until  1841,  when  it  reach¬ 
ed  the  minimum  point  established  by  that  much 
Taunted  law — a  law  of  which  the  honors  of  undi- 
l!  ided  paternity  are  so  strenuously  claimed  for  a  prom- 
“  lent  presidential  candidate.  That  duty  was  1.074 
,  er  cent,  perpound.  The  tariff  of  1842  again  fixed  it 
'  ftwo  and  a  half  cents.  At  a  duty  of  three  cents 
*  ie  culture  gradually  increased.  At  two  and  a  half 
'  ents  it  was  stationary.  At  a  less  rate  it  would 
p  oubtless  have  retrograded;  but  taking  into  view 
tie  appreciated  value  of  money  arising  from  the  res 
jpration  of  a  sound  currency,  it  probably  would 
maintain  itself  at  two  cents,  without  material  varia¬ 
tion.  I  fix,  then,  two  and  a  half  cents  as  the  rate  at 
,'yhich  sugar  might  be  cultivated  so  as  to  yield  a  fair 
Jimuneration  for  the  capital  employed,  and  thus  en- 
bleitto  keep  pace  with  the  onward  progress  of 
-  ther  agricultural  products.  At  two  cents  the  pre- 
1  ;nt  establishments  would  probably  be  kept  up;  but 
:o  new  ones  would  be  formed  below  this  rate.  It 
“bust  gradually  decrease,  and  perhaps  ultimately  be 
'bandoned. 

I  have  already  stated  that,  in  adjusting  a  tariff,  it 
’as  proper  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  produc- 
■  'ons  of  nations,  who  most  freely  admitted  our  sta¬ 
les.  Now,  even  tested  by  this  rule,  a  high  duty 
-"it  sugar  is  open  to  no  objection;  but  is,  on  the  con- 
■ary,  recommended  by  sound  policy.  It  is  certain 
lat,  if  we  reduce  the  duty  upon  it,  we  must  im- 
ose  an  equivalent  amount  on  tea  and  coffee, 
’he  countries  that  produce  tea  and  coffee  are 
11  producers  of  sugar.  Those  from  which 
'e  derive  our  chief  supplies  are  China,  Brazil,  and 
ie  Spanish  colonies  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Ma¬ 
nila.  Prom  China  and  Brazil  we  import  no  sugar: 
yufevenif  we  did,  as  we  receive  the  tea  of  the  one  and 
*ie  coffee  of  the  other  free,  they  cannot  complain  of 
'  high  duty,  nor  can  our  trade  with  them  be  affected 
'y  it:  it  matters  not  to  them  whether  we  collect  a 


certain  amount  of  duty  on  sugar  alone,  or  on  sugar, 
tea  and  coffee  together.  It  is  questionable  whether, 
if  there  were  no  duty  on  sugar,  we  should  receive  tv 
pound  either  from  Brazil  or  China;  because  the  same 
causes  which  now  give  advantage  to  the  shipper 
from  the  Spanish  colonies  would  exist  if  the  article 
were  free.  If  the  culture  of  sugar  in  Louisiana 
were  abandoned,  we  should  receive  the  increased 
supply  which  we  would  require  almost  exclusively 
from  the  Spanish  colonies.  Is  there  anything  in 
our  commercial  relations  with  them  that  should  in¬ 
duce  us  to  treat  them  with  particular  favor?  In  1840, 
our  exports  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  were  $6,108,- 
891;  our  imports,  $11,744,209.  Of  these  imports, 
$3,712,018,  chiefly  coffee,  paid  no  duty.  Now, 
what  duties  are  paid  on  our  produce  in  Cuba?  I 
cite  a  few  of  the  chief  articles;  the  others  are  in  the 
same  proportion:  Flour,  $10  per  barrel;  pork,  $5; 
beef  $3  15;  lard,  4  1-5  cents  per  lb. — varying  from 
50  to  200  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Is  it  to  encourage 
such  a  trade  as  this  that  a  capital,  invested  under  the 
well-founded  belief  of  the  continuance  of  a  duty, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  period  of  the 
compromise  act,  has  now  existed  for  more  than  forty 
years,  is  to  be  annihilated;  and  a  culture  which  di¬ 
rectly  employs  50,000  laborers,  and  indirectly  sup¬ 
ports  thrice  that  number,  to  be  destroyed?  I  repeat, 
if  the  duty  on  sugar  be  materially  reduced,  the  cane 
must  cease  to  be  cultivated  in  Louisiana.  We  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  planter  of  Cuba;  for  we  are 
exposed  to  many  difficulties  from  which  he  is  ex¬ 
empt.  He  is  not  obliged  to  replant  his  cane  more 
than  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  Indeed,  on  some 
favored  soils,  the  rattoons  (as  they  are  called)  will 
yield  abundantly  for  thirty  years.  With  us,  in  the 
average,  we  must  replant  every  second  year.  The 
levees,  or  dikes,  of  the  Mississippi,  constructed 
originally  at  great  expense,  require  constant  atten¬ 
tion,  and  periodical — indeed,  almost  annual — repairs;- 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  mid  care  of  the 
planter,  he  frequently  sees  them  swept  away,  and 
loses  in  a  day  the  accumulated  fruits  of  years  of  in¬ 
dustry.  He  is  not  exempt  from  the  same  hurri¬ 
canes  which  so  often  devastate  the  crops  of  the 
planters  of  the  Antilles.  But  the  greatest  danger  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  and  one  which  of  late  years 
has  recurred  much  more  frequently  than  it  formerly 
did,  consists  in  those  untimely  frosts  which,  in  a. 
few  hours,  change  the  whole  aspect  of  his  fields, 
and  nip  in  the  bud  all  his  hopes  of  an  abundant  har¬ 
vest.  To  counterbalance  these  disadvantages,  we 
have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  a  soil  of  unsurpassed 
fertility,  the  untiring  industry  and  indomitable  ener¬ 
gy  of  our  planters,  and  the  fostering  influence  of  a 
duty  which  contributes  so  largely  to  the  national 
treasury.  We  have  never  asked  for  legislative  aid 
to  call  into  existence  new  or  untried  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry;  we  have  never  asked  for  additional  duties  to 
stimulate  to  increased  production:  we  have  only  de¬ 
sired  to  be  left  alone;  we  only  make  the  reasonable 
request  that  you  will  not  disturb  a  long-established 
order  of  things,  coeval  with  our  admission  into  the 
great  American  family,  that  has  gradually  directed 
the  enterprise  and  capital  of  our  citizens  into  chan¬ 
nels  from  which  they  cannot  now  be  diverted,  with¬ 
out  inflicting  inevitable  juin  upon  those  embarked  in 
them,  and  the  severest  distress  upon  our  State  at 
large. 

How  strongly  does  our  history  contrast  with  that 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  North  and  East?  We  stood, 
at  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  under  a  revenue  tariff, 
where  we  now  do.  The  duties  on  cotton  and  wool- 


len  goods  were  then  124  per  cent.  The  act  of  26th 
March,  1809,  added  24  per  cent,  to  all  ad  valorem 
duties,  to  produce  the  Mediterranean  fund,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Barbary  powers. 
By  the  tariff  of  1816,  the  duty  on  sugar  was  fixed 
at  three  cents;  those  on  cotton  and  woollens  nom¬ 
inally  at  25  per  cent.;  but  by  the  operation  of  the 
minimum,  then  first  introduced  into  our  custom-house 
regulations,  they  were,  in  many  instances,  twice  or 
thrice  that  rate.  By  the  tariff  of  1824  and  1828,  they 
were  increased  to  an  extent  the  enormity  of  which 
brought  the  country  to  the  very  verge  of  civil 
war.  By  the  act  of  14lh  July,  183:2,  while  the 
duties  on  cotton  and  woollens  were  retained,  some 
modifications  were  made  in  other  articles;  the  duties 
on  brown  sugar  were  reduced  from  3  cents  to  24,  and 
on  white  from  4  to  3^.  By  the  present  tariff,  as 
appears  by  the  tables  attached  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  furnished  from  the 
xecords  of  the  treasury,  these  duties  range,  on  cotton 
■goods  from  30  to  160  per  cent.;  and  on  woollens 
from  30  to  100  per  cent.;  averaging  probably  about  70 
per  cent.  This  brief  recapitulation,  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  which  I  challenge  contradiction,  shows  that, 
while  the  duties  on  sugar  have  remained  stationary, 


the  duties  on  cotton  and  woollens,  those  great  arti- 
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cles  of  general,  indeed  of  indispensable,  necessity, 
have  been  increased  five-fold.  The  effects  of  this 
system  are  exemplified  in  the  proportion  of  the 
domestic  product  of  this  article  to  the  whole  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  country,  as  compared  with  those  of 
cotton  and  woollens  made  in  factories  alone.  And 
here,  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  wish  to 
say  that,  if  it  were  necessary,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
-go  to  the  extremest  limit  of  discrimination  to  protect 
the  domestic  industry  of  the  country,  truly  so  called— 
the  industry  of  individuals,  as  contradistinguished 
from  that  directed  by  associated  wealth.  But  this  in- 
dusty  is  self-sustained;  it  needs  not  your  aid;  and  ifit 
did,  it  is  silent  and  unobtrusive  as  that  of  agriculture; 
and  is  not  continually  knocking  at  your  doors,  and 
clamoring,  like  a  sturdy  beggar,  for  legislative  alms. 
The  value  of  woollens  produced  in  factories,  by  the 
census  of  1840,  was  £20,696,699;  cottons  $46,350,453; 
and  of  these  amounts  $11,527,533  of  woollens,  and 
$31,498,880  of  cottons,  were  produced  by  five  New 
England  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  im¬ 
portations  of  the  same  year  were,  of  woollens  and 
cottons  respectively,  $9,071,184;  of  cottons  $6,504,- 
484;  total  $15,575,668 — showing  in  the  one  case  a 
factory  production  of  more  than  double,  and  in  the 
other  of  seven  times  the  amount  of  importation.  The  j 
importations  of  woollens  in  1821  were  $7,437,737; 
of  chitons  $7,589,711;  total  $15,027,448.  The  aver-j 
age  importations  of  sugar,  from  1819  to  1823,  were 
57,310,000  pounds;  of  five  years,  from  1838  to  1840,1 
were  153,955,845  pounds,  presenting, in  twenty  years,  j 
an  increase  of  167  percent.;  while  the  increase  of  cot¬ 
tons  and  woollens  in  the  same  period  was  less  than 
4  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  sugar  made  in  the 
United  States  from  the  cane,  to  the  importations  of 
foreign  sugar,  is  as  90  to  154;  in  other  words,  the 
consumption  of  foreign  exceeds  that  of  domestic ' 
sugar  by  more  than  two-thirds.  Thus,  while  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  fast  approaching  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  woollens  and  cottons,  the  case  is  directly 
the  reverse  with  the  planters  of  sugar. — (Note 
No.  1.) 

The  history  of  sugar,  which  is  but  an  epitome  of 
that  of  agriculture  generally  throughout  the  country, 
shows  that  it  has  always  been  made  the  scape  goat 


of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  East.  It  has  h  ,  . 
come,  in  a  great  degree,  identified  in  public  opinicj  r 
with  the  protective  system,  and  without  any  fault  r.|  l 
our  part.  The  people  of  Louisiana  have  alwajl  i 
been  opposed  to  it;  her  entire  delegation  in  Congrei  j  v 
voted  against  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828;  and  lit  f 
this  protective  system  never  been  introduced,  no  idtlj ,, 
of  demanding  a  diminution  of  duty  on  sugar  wou  ; 
have  existed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  could  m 
have  been  dispensed  with  as  a  revenue  duty.  It  , 
objected  that  the  duty,  if  not  too  high  for  revenu.J* 
is  more  than  the  consumer  ought  to  pay.  Some  gei|  jjj 
tlemen,  I  believe,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  estimate  it i ,  jj 
equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  100  per  cent. ;tlj  £ 
table  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  wou.B, 
show  an  average  of  about  69  percent.;  but  nothin] 
could  be  more  fallacious  than  the  returns  from  Octi 
ber,  1842,  to  July,  1843,  as  data  for  estimating  tl  ■ 
ordinary  price  of  sugar,  and  consequently  the  el 
valorem  rate  of  duty.  Sugar  has  never  been  stF. 
low  as  during  that  period,  and  this  extreme  lowneil 
of  price  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  extraord 
narily  large  crop  of  last  year.  The  prices  of  thl 
year  range  nearly  twice  as  high;  the  crop  exceet 
but  little,  if  at  all,  the  moiety  of  that  of  last  yeai.  j 
and  yet  will  yield  nearly  as  much  to  the  planter, 
will  not  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  the  ad  valolfi 
cm  duty  at  present  docs  not  exceed  forty  per  cemj 
but,  in  establishing  a  revenue  tariff,  there  can  be  l  ] 
more  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  standard  than  tl 
mere  per  centage  on  an  article;  some  may  well  be;  I  J 
a  duty  of  five  hundred  per  cent.,  while  on  other] 
even  ten  per  cent,  would  be  too  much.  Do  gentlenu 
who  exclaim  against  the  exorbitance  of  a  duty  i 
24  cents,  know  what  is  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  I 
England?  63  shillings  per  cwt.,  with  5  per  cent,  ad  ] 
ed:  this  is  equal  to  about  14^  cents  per  pound, 
may  be  said  that  this  duty  is  prohibitory,  and  / 
fact  it  generally  is  so;  although  when,  from  sho 
crops  in  their  own  possessions,  prices  have  rang( 
very  high,  foreign  sugars  have  paid  the  duty  fi 
consumption.  The  duty  on  the  sugars  of  their  on 
colonies  is  24  shillings;  which,  with  5  per  cent,  adde 
is  equal  to  about  5]  cents;  but  making  due  allov 
ance  for  the  enhanced  price  of  their  colonial  sugar 
produced  by  the  differential  duties,  it  may  safely  1 
asserted  that  the  consumer  pays  at  least  8  cen 
duty  on  every  pound  of  sugar.  Brown  sugar  pa) 
in  France  a  duty  of  $13  37  for  220  pounds,  orabo 
6  cents  per  pound.  In  Spain,  the  duty  on  ll 
sugar  of  their  own  colonies  is  4  cents  per  poum 
In  Russia,  the  duty  is  8  cents.  I  find  these  detai 
in  the  tables  of  comparative  tariffs,  accompany  it 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  29th  Marc! 
1642,  and  which  do  not  furnish  the  rates  of  dutii 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

But  even  this  comparison,  favorable  as  it  is  to  tl 
sugar  duty,  is  far  from  presenting  the  whole  of  ot 
case.  The  chief  use  of  sugar  with  us,  as  in  Europ 
is  in  its  admixture  with  tea  and  coffee;  but  the 
these  articles  are  burdened  with  duties  quite  as  hi” 
as  those  on  sugar.  The  English  customs-table,  b 
fore  referred  to,  shows  that  the  amount  levied  on  t< 
and  coffee  was  nearly  as  great  as  on  sugar  and  mi 
lasses;  while,  with  us,  they  are  free.  I  would  put 
to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [M 
Wright,]  who  has  so  loudly  declaimed  against  th 
duty,  whether  it  makes  any  difference  to  the  farmi 
of  the  West,  if,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  he  pays 
certain  amount  of  duty  exclusively  on  the  sugar  wil 
which  he  sweetens  his  coffee  and  tea,  or  an  equ. 
sum  on  the  three  articles  combined;  for  no  one  ca 
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pretend  that  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty  must  not 
■  Jiecessarily  be  compensated  by  the  imposition  of  a 
'corresponding  tax  on  tea  and  coffee.  I  implore  our 
! western  friends  to  look  at  this  matter  dispassionate¬ 
ly;  and  if  they  have  formed  and  expressed  opinions 
liiot  consistent  with  the  real  merits  of the  question,  to 
‘have  the  magnanimity  to  reconsider  them.  The 
''agricultural  interests  must  sustain  each  other;  they 
jhave  been  too  long  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of 
‘^factory  combinations.  (See  note  No.  2.) 

'  Another  fact  worthy  of  consideration  is,  the  effect 
*of  the  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  upon  the 
eigeneral  market.  In  a  late  number  of  that  very  valua¬ 
ble  and  interesting  periodical,  “Hunt’s  Merchant’s 
iMagazine,”  the  quantity  of  sugar  passing  annually 
^through  the  market  of  importing  countries,  is  esti- 
jmated  at  706,593  tons,  or  about  1,572,000,000 
pounds;  of  this  Louisiana  produces  about  six  per 
"'cent.  Persons  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  examin¬ 
ing  carefully  the  effect  of  diminished  supply  upon 
^consumption  would,  perhaps,  suppose  that  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  general  supply  to  that  extent  would  on- 
11  y  produce  a  corresponding  advance  of  price;  but  all 
^experience  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case,  especial¬ 
ly  when  the  equilibrium  between  general  supply  and 
Consumption  is  pretty  well  established,  a  small  per 
Tentage  of  overstock  will  produce  a  glut,  and  corres¬ 
ponding  deficiency  a  scarcity. 

We  have  a  frequent,  and  to  all  of  us  a  familiar, 
illustration  of  this  in  the  fluctuations  of  our  great 
'btaple,  cotton;  a  variation  in  the  crop  of  300,000  to 
"  '100,000  bales,  amounting  to  15  or  20  per  cent,  on 
"bur  production,  and  probably  not  to  half  that  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  supply  of  the  world,  will  be  followed 
aipy  a  decline  or  advance  of  30  to  40  per  cent,  on  the 
)  price  of  the  entire  crop.  If  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in 
1 ‘Louisiana  should  be  annihilated,  and  the  duty  taken 
‘‘•iff  entirely,  the  people  of  the  United  States  would, 
|n  a  few  years,  pay  as  high  a  price  for  the  quantity 
‘they  consume  as  they  now  do,  while  they  would  be 
,JHurdened  by  additional  taxes  in  some  other  form,  to 
(fnefull  extent  of  the  revenue  at  present  collected  on 
''■he  foreign  article.  A  reference  to  prices  current  for 
A  series  of  years  will  show  that  a  short  crop  in  Lou¬ 
isiana  has  been  invariably  followed  by  a  great  ad- 
“'rance  of  price  on  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
Country.  But  I  will  only  refer  to  one  or  two  re¬ 
markable  instances.  The  crop  of  1835-6  was,  by 
in  early  frost,  cut  down  to  about  25,000  hogsheads; 


prices  advanced  from  5  a  6  cents  to  11  a  12  cents. 
;ffhe  season  of  1836-7  was  a  favorable  one,  and 
Prices  fell  to  their  former  level  of  5  a  6  cents.  The 
'  rop  of  1842-3  was,  as  I  have  before  stated,  a  re¬ 
markably  heavy  one;  the  prices  fell,  in  New  Or¬ 
phans,  to  2j  a  4  cents.  The  last  crop  was  consider¬ 
ably  short  of  a  fair  average,  and  the  quotations  of 
4ugar  in  New  Orleans  now  are  from  5  a  7  cents. 

,  >uch  are  the  effects  of  our  production  upon  prices 
enerally;  and  from  the  difficulties  which  our  plant¬ 
ers  have  to  contend  with,  and  which  I  have  but 
iieartially  enumerated,  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that 
f  no  duty  had  existed  upon  its  importation  into  the 
-  'Tinted  States,  the  culture  of  the  cane,  in  a  state  of 
eace  and  free  intercourse,  never  could  have  been  ex- 
bnsively  pursued  by  us.  We  could  not  have  com- 
eted  with  the  productions  of  more  favored  regions. 
The  direct  consequence  of  the  duty  has  been  to  add  one 
undred  millions  of  pounds  to  the  general,  mass  of 
nnual  production.  If  the  duty  were  wholly  or  par- 
tally  withdrawn,  the  consequence,  I  adroit,  would 
.  e  a  temporary  depression  in  price,  nearly  equal  to 
roe  diminution  of  duty;  but,  as  the  present  rates 


barely  enable  the  planter  to  pay  expenses  and  de¬ 
rive  a  very  small  per  centage  from  his  capital,  the 
necessary  result  of  fall  in  price  would  be  diminished 
production.  I  do  not  estimate  the  average  inter¬ 
est  yielded  by  sugar  estates  at  more  than  five  per 
cent.;  it  is  true  that  some  may  realize  a  greater  profit 
than  this;  but  there  are  many  whose  crops,  for  a  se¬ 
ries  of  years,  have  not  more  than  paid  their  expenses. 
This  was  the  calculation  in  1831.  A  communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  19th  Jan¬ 
uary,  1831,  in  reply  to  a  call  of  this  House,  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject;  and 
were  a  similar  investigation  now  to  be  made,  the  re¬ 
sults  would  not  be  materially  different.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked,  in  this  relation,  that  the  general  rate 
of  interest  is  much  higher  in  Louisiana  than  in 
the  northern  States.  The  effect  of  reduced 
price  to  dimmish  production,  would  be  felt  in 
a  constantly  incteasing  ratio;  for  the  planter  would 
be  unable  to  make  good  the  decrease  of  his 
laboring  force,  which  occurs  on  the  best  regu¬ 
lated  plantations.  This  proceeds,  not  from  exces¬ 
sive  labor,  or  the  want  of  any  necessary  comfort 
among  our  slaves,  but  from  the  character  of  the  cul- 
!  ture,  which,  requiring  able-bodied  hands,  presents,  on 
j  every  sugar  estate,  a  larger  number  of  men  than  of 
women.  In  time,  to  be  sure,  diminished  production 
would  produce  a  reaction,  former  prices  would  be 
]  re-established,  and  the  culture  resumed.  But  in  the 
process,  thousands  would  be  ruined;  property  would 
have  changed  hands,  and  a  few  colossal  fortunes  have 
been  amassed  by  speculators  at  the  expense  of  a 
whole  community.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the 
sugar  planters  are  generally  men  of  luxurious  habits; 
there  can  be  no  grosser  error.  As  a  class,  I  know 
none  more  simple  and  frugal;  indeed,  the 
strictest  economy,  the  most  indefatigable  indus¬ 
try  and  untiring  vigilance  are  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  support  at  all  the  foreign  competition 
against  which  they  are  struggling.  But  would  the 
evil  effects  of  the  destruction  of  this  culture  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Louisiana?  A  very  superficial  examination 
will  suffice  to  show  that  our  interests  are  not  isola¬ 
ted;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  connected  with 
those  of  all  the  great  sections  of  the  Union.  To 
our  brethren  and  neighbors  of  the  West  it  has  open¬ 
ed  an  immense  market  for  provisions  of  every  kind, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  produced  at  home.  Horses, Trades, 
machinery  of  every  description,  are  sold  to  an  im¬ 
mense  amount,  and  paid  for  bjr  the  proceeds  of  our 
crops;  thousands  are  engaged  in  the  mere  transpor¬ 
tation  of  these  commodities.  From  the  northern 
and  eastern  States  we  derive  our  supplies  of  cloth- 
|  ing,  agricultural  implements,  all  the  coarser  species 
j  of  manufacture,  fish,  hay,  and  the  countless  articles 
|  which  go  to  form  a  cargo  of  Yankee  notions;  and 
their  ship-owners  have  the  monopoly  of  carrying 
not  only  that  portion  of  our  crops  which  is  con- 
j  sumed  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  all  that  we  receive 
i  in  return.  But,  if  any  one  portion  of  the  Union  be 
I  interested  more  than  another  in  the  continuance  of 
the  present  duty,  it  is  the  people  of  the  southern 
and  southwestern  States.  All  the  sugar  lands  in 


Louisiana  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
cotton;  and  so  soon  as  sugar  shall  cease  to  render  a 
fair  return,  our  planters  will  turn  to  the  culture  of 
cotton.  This  transfer  of  labor  will  add  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  bales  to  the  already  excessive 
production  of  that  staple.  The  effect  of  such  an  in¬ 
creased  supply  would  diminish  the  value  of  their 
1  crops  to  an  extent  infinitely  greater  than  the  entire 
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value  of  the  sugar  which  they  consume.  If  time 
would  permit,  I  should  desire  to  enter  into  some 
further  details  on  the  proposed  reductions  on  clayed 
sugars  and  molasses,  (see  note  No.  3,)  which  are 
greater  in  proportion  than  those  on  brown  sugars 
But  I  feel  that  while  I  am  very  far  from  having 
exhausted  the  subject,  or  even  treated  it  as  fully  as  I 
could  have  wished,  1  have  already,  perhaps,  too  ihr 
trespassed  on  the  indulgence  of  the  committee.  I 
shall  therefore  reserve  what  I  have  to  say  on  these 
matters,  as  also  on  the  proposed  exemption  of  cot¬ 
ton  from  duty,  (see  note  4,)  until  a  later  period  of 
this  debate.  It  may  be  asked — thinking,  as  I  do, 
that  the  present  duties  on  sugars  should  not  be  re¬ 
duced— if  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  should  my  pro- 
osed  amendments  not  be  adopted.  My  reply  will 
e  a  brief  one.  I  believe  that  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  this  bill  in  the  present  Congress,  the  knell  of 
the  protective  system  lias  been  rung;  and  I  again  re¬ 
peat  that,  by  this,  I  mean  protection,  irrespective  of, 
and  destructive  to,  revenue.  I  do  not  wish  the  su¬ 
gar  duty  to  be  identified  with  it.  I  dread  another 
compromise  act,  to  be  introduced  by  some  champion 
of  protection,  by  whom  we  shall  be  again  sacrificed. 
(See  note  5.)  I  know  that  the  intelligent  sugar 
planter  would  prefer  rather  to  have  a  duty  of  two 
certs,  established  on  revenue  principles,  than  to  hold 
that  now  exist  ng  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  pro¬ 
tection.  But  even  as  a  question  of  present  interest, 
and  apart  from  all  prospective  difficulties,  I  believe 
that  my  constituents  will  profit  by  the  change.  The 
reduction  of  duties  on  other  articles,  especially  on 
cottons,  woollens,  glass,  crockery,  silks,  wines, 
spirits,  salt,  &c.,  the  restoration  of  the  trade  with 
Texas,  and  the  increased  activity  of  our  commerce 
under  a  revenue  tariff,  will  recommend  my  course  to 
them  generally.  At  all  events,  I  shall  be  cheered 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  faithfully  and  hon¬ 
estly  discharged  my  duty,  taking  into  view  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
here. 

Note  1. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  system,  that  the  producers  of  sugar  and  iron  have 
been  unduly  favored  by  the  bill  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  I  have  disposed  of  this  objection  as  regards 
sugar.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  statistical  ta¬ 
bles  to  which  I  have  referred,  justify  the  discrimination  in 
favor  of  iron.  The  importations  of  1821,  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  other  manufactures,  amounted  to  $3,212,861 ;  and  in 
1840,  to  $7,241,407.  having  more  than  doubled  in  twenty 
years.  This  affords  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  dut) 
has  not  passed  the  revenue  standard. 

Note  2. 

The  favor  and  sympathy  which  the  sugar  planter  is  to 
find  with  the  factory  interest,  was  pretty  well  exemplified  by 
the  reduction  of  duty  made  in  1832,  while  those  on  cotton 
and  wollens  were  retained  in  all  their  enormity;  but  we  had 
new  evidence,  if  any  such  could  be  necessary,  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  report  and  bill  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures 
of  1842,  w’hich  proposed  to  reduce  the  duties  on  brown  su¬ 
gars  to  two  cents,  and  on  white  sugars  to  two  and  a  half 
cents;  while  it  imposed  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  on  re¬ 
fined  sugar,  which  was  absolutely  prohibitory,  to  favor  a 
ramification  of  this  factory  interest;  at  the  same  time  recom¬ 
mending  duties  on  cottons  and  wollens,  which  would  have 
prevented  even  the  very  limited  importation  which  we  now 
have  through  the  custom-house. 

Note  3. 

The  reduction  on  white  sugar  is  greater  than  that  on 
browrn;  thus  reversing  the  rule,  which  I  consider  the  cor¬ 
rect  one,  of  taxing  more  highly  the  article  consumed  by 
the  richer  cl  issess.  But  it  is  further  objectionable,  because 


there  is,  on  the  average,  more  saccharine  'matter  in  h 
pounds  of  white  clayed  sugars,  than  in  three  of  ordina 
Muscavado;  consequently,  the  clayed,  at  a  duty  of  thr 
cents,  will  be  imported  in  preference  to  Muscavado  at  U 
cents.  It  surely  cannot  be  pretended  that  a  duty  of  h 
than  half  a  cent  in  molasses  is  too  high;  but  1  fear  that  t 
proposed  reduction,  besides  the  direct  loss  of  revenue,  w 
lead  to  the  renewal  of  fraudulent  importations  of  sugar, 
give  a  memorandum  on  this  subject  published  in  1842, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Porstell,  a  highly  intelligent  merchant  and  pi: 
ter,  to  whom  I  feel  indebted  for  many  valvable  sugg 
tions: 

“The  official  report  of  the  intendant  of  Havana  [See  Hui 
Merchant’s  Magazine]  shows  the  total  exports  of  the  Isis’ 
of  Cuba,  to  have  been  as  follows: 

For  1840—804,090  boxes  (total  crop)  -  321,636,000  lbs 
For  1S41 — 812,192  boxes  do  -  324,876,800  lbs| 

“The  exports  for  1839  are  not  given,  but  are  stated' 
have  been  upwards  of  four  millions  dollars  short  of  tin 
of  1840. 

The  official  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasv 
show: 

For  1S38 — That  the  importation  of  molasses  from  the  Isb 
of  Cuba  amounted  to  ....  15,839,658  gallc! 
For  1839 — That  the  importation  of  molasses  from  the  Isis 
of  Cuba  amounted  to  ....  15,752,308  gallc, 
Fur  1840 — That  the  importation  of  molasses  from  the  Jsl:j 
of  Cuba  amounted  to  -  -  -  -  15,377,778  gallc 

“In  Louisiana,  where  a  small  portion  only  of  each  e 
arrives  at  comple  maturity,  the  largest  quantity  ofmolas:; 
compared  to  granulated  or  solid  sugar  is,  in  a  wet  seas 
45  gallons  per  each  1,000  lbs.  [on  an  average,  new  la 
producing  a  few  gallons  more— old  lands  less.] 

ZV.In  Cuba,  where  the  entire  cane  arrives  at  comple  I 
Unity,  and  where  also  the  process  of  boiling  is  carried  m 
further  with  a  view  to  claying,  the  quantity  of  molasse 
much  smaller,  and  to  put  down  25  gallons,  or  300  lbs., 
each  1,000  lbs.  of  solid  sugar,  is  a  very  large  allowance. 

“Taking  25  gallons  as  the  product  in  Cuba,  and  applj 
it  to  the  crop  of  solid  sugar,  in  that  island,  for  1840, 
have,  for  its  total  product  of  molasses,  on  321,636,000  lb; 
solid  sugar,  of  all  sorts,  8,040,900  gallons,  or  at  12  lbs. 
gallon,  96,490,800  lbs.  of  molasses.  So  that  our  importat 
from  Cuba,  for  1840,  having  been  15,377,778  gallons, 
have  really  imported  from  that  island  7,336,878  gal 
more  than  the  whole  island  can  produce  in  one  year, 
other  words,  supposing  that  Cuba  has  worked  none  o 
molasses  into  rum,  and  that  we  imported  every  gallon t) 
produced,  7,336,878  gallons,  or  96,490,800  lbs.,  must  1  i 
been  sugars  in  disguise.  This  can  have  been  done  in  ' 
ways: 

•1st.  By  diluting  to  a  sirup  consistency  fine,  str 
white,  or  brown  clayed  sugar,  and  then  coloring  it,  so  i 
give  it  the  appearance  of  molasses.  This  can  be  done  v 
out  the  least  injury  to  refining.  A  large  quantity  of  : 
disguised  sugars  were  seized  some  years  ago  in  New 
leans. 

“2d.  By  concentrating  cane  juice.  This  is  done  to  a 
siderable  extent  in  London,  where  the  duty  is  paid  acc  I 
ingly.  A  chemist  is  there  attached  to  the  customs.  Dr. 
says:  (page  1,203.) 

“  ‘The  concentrated  cane  juice  imported  into  London,  > 
tains  nearly  half  its  weight  of  granular  sugar,  along 
more  or  less  molasses,  according  to  the  care  taken  in 
boiling  operation.  The  fermentation  is  prevented  by 
burning  of  a  sulphur  match  within  the  cistern  before  cb 
iag  it  from  the  mill;  and  the  sulphurous  acid  is  expelle- 
the  cane  juice,  heated  in  the  clarifier,  before  being  usei 
refining.1 

“From  what  precedes,  supposing  the  quantity  of  suga 
disguise  imported  annually  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  s' 
to  be  7,336,878  gallons,  (and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  c 
ty  is  much  larger,)  the  effect  is  as  follows: 

1st.  To  the  revenue. — The  duty  on  7,336,878  galloi 

five  cents,  is . $366,8- 

One  gallon  of  disguised  sugars  will  produce  at 
least  8  lbs.  solid  sugar,  which  applied  to  the 
whole  quantity  gives  58,895,024  lbs.;  suppos¬ 
ing  it  to  be  of  sugars  dutiable,  at  two  cents, 
we  have . 1,173,9* 


Amount  of  which  the  government  is  defraud¬ 
ed  . $807,0 

“And  this  is  the  way  that,  taking  advantage  of  the 
duty  on  molasses,  the.  sugar  duties,  through  the  gross 
lect  of  our  government,  and  the  fraud  of  importers, 
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een  gradually  brought  to  the  molasses  standard  of  du- 

es  !  !  ! 

“And  thus  it  is  that,  although,  according  to  the  table  ap- 
endedto  the  revenue  bill  ol' the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
ur  sugar  imports  have  been  upwards  of  75,000,000  lbs.  less 

«i  1840  than  in  1839,  and  lower  than  any  previous  year  since 
334,  our  markets  have  been  flooded  with  foreign  sugars  to 
jn  extent  greater  than  at  any  previous  epoch  !” 

Note  4. 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  beneficial  effects  on  the 
.ommerce  of  New  Orleans,  which  would  result  from 
ie  free  importation  of  Texas  cotton.  The  present  duty, 
Ihile  it  yields  nothing  to  the  revenue,  because  the  expenses 
ttending  its  collection  are  greater  than  its  proceeds,  has 
radually  diverted  from  us  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  Texas, 
n  fact  we  may  be  said  to  retain  only  that  portion  of 
/liich  a  vicious  legislatton  can  scarcely  deprive  us — the  Bed 
iver  trade.  The  crop  of  Texas  cotton  for  1843  was  esti- 
lated  at  one  hundred  thousand  bales.  Mr.  O.  Hayden, 
eputy  collector  of  the  port  of  Natchitoches,  in  a  very  able 
3tter  which  he  addressed  to  me  on  this  subject,  and  which 
as  been  extensively  circulated  through  the  public  prints, 
ays:  “The  difficulties  involved  in  the  system  of  debentur- 
ag  Texas  cotton  for  the  benefit  of  drawback  of  duties,  are 
o  numerous  and  vexatious,  and  consume  so  much  of  the 
lerchant’s  time;  the  hypothecation  of  three  cents  per  pound 
ar  duties;  the  exaction  of  bonds;  the  procuring  consular 
ertificates  of  the  receipts  in  foreign  markets;  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  shipping  in  foreign  bottoms;  the  frequent  enhanced 
trice  of  freights,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  foreign  ships;  the 
iifiiculty  of  shipping  at  times  to  suit  the  merchant’s  conve- 
lience  and  many  other  causes  of  delay  and  trouble,  constitute 
.n  aggregate  of  difficulties  which  seriously  affect  the  price  of 
Texas  cotton,  and  serve  to  depreciate  it  below  cotton  of  the 
ame  quality,  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  from  a  half  to  1 


three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Many  merchants  in  New 
Orleans  decline  receiving  Texas  cotton,  for  the  reason  that 
the  ordinary  commissions  do  not  compensate  for  the  trouble.” 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  an  argument  to  show  that 
while  we  continue  the  largest  exporters  of  cotton  in  the 
world,  the  duty  cannot  operate  to  protect  our  planters,  to 
whom  it  must  be  entirely  indifferent  whether  a  given  number 
of  bales  of  Texas  cotton  be  consumed  in  the  United  States  or 
in  Europe.  By  a  late  Galveston  paper,  I  find  that,  out  of  seven¬ 
teen  foreign  vessels  at  that  port,  but  one  bore  our  national 
flag;  and  this  was  not  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  is  the 
ordinary  course  of  business.  The  exportations  to  Texas 
have  fallen  oft' from  $1,687,082  in  1839  to  $190,604  in  1843.  New 
Orleans  is  the  natural  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Texas;  the 
harbors  of  that  coast  -will  not  allow  the  entrance  of  any  but 
vessels  of  a  light  draft  of  water;  heavier  vessels  are  obliged 
to  lie  oft' in  open  roadsteads,  and  there  load  at  great  risk, 
trouble,  and  expense.  Were  the  duty  on  cotton  removed, 
the  grower  would  find  it  cheaper  to  send  it  in  such  vessels 
to  Nev.r  Orleans,  there  to  be  sold  and  reshipped  to  Liverpoo 
or  Havre.  Where  he  sold  his  cotton,  he  would  naturally 
invest  the  proceeds  in  the  purchase  of  everything  required 
for  the  supply  of  his  family  and  plantation/ 

Note  5. 

This  danger  is  not  an  imaginary  one.  A  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  was  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1842;  the  fourth  declared  that,  “in  the  adjustment 
of  a  tariff. ,  the  principles  of  the  compromise  act  generally 
should  he  adhered  to;  and  that  especially  a  maximum  rate 
of  ad  valorem  duties  should  be  established;  from  which  there 
ought  to  be  as  little  deviation  as  possible .”  He  has,  on  sev¬ 
eral  recent  occasions,  repeated  his  declarations  of  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  the  compromise  act.  We  know,  by 
sad  experience,  where  the  compromise  act  left  the  sugar 
planter  in  1841. 


,  . 


